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To  our  Contributors: 

The  Editors  of  EDUCATION  appreciate  the  many  excellent  articles  which  have 
been  prepared  by  invitation  or  voluntarily  submitted  for  publication  in  the  mag¬ 
azine.  In  view  of  these  many  fine  articles,  most  issues  for  the  present  year  have 
been  completely  filled.  Accordingly,  all  manuscripts,  except  those  dealing  with 
critical  topics,  will  have  to  be  considered  for  the  year  1962-63. 

The  following  criteria  will  guide  you  in  the  selection  of  topics  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  manuscripts:  | 

1.  Concern  yourself  with  timely  subjects,  bearing  on  the  curriculum,  in-  I 
structional  methods  and  techniques,  and  educational  problems  and 
trends. 

2.  Direct  your  articles  to  teachers,  supervisors,  curriculum  directors,  and 
administrators — and  always  keep  your  audience  foremost  in  mind. 

3.  Prepare  the  article  around  a  point  of  human  interest,  such  as  a  class¬ 
room  experience  or  a  supervisory  situation,  and  adhere  to  one  point 
of  view  throughout  the  article. 

4.  Limit  the  length  of  your  article  to  approximately  1500  words. 

'  5.  Restrict  the  length  of  paragraphs  to  five  or  six  typewritten  lines. 

6.  Insert  brief  center  headings  in  the  article  to  show  the  organization  of 
content. 

Perhaps,  to  summarize,  you  will  find  it  helpful,  if  you  wish  to  submit  an  article, 
to  follow  the  admonitions  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  who  wrote  as  follows  in  his 
“Advice  to  Writers  for  the  Daily  Press”: 

When  you’ve  got  a  thing  to  say. 

Say  it!  Don’t  take  half  a  day. 

When  your  tale’s  got  little  in  it. 

Crowd  the  whole  thing  in  a  minute! 

Life  is  short — a  fleeting  vapor — 

Don’t  fill  the  whole  blamed  paper 
With  a  tale  which,  at  a  pinch. 

Could  be  cornered  in  an  inch! 

Boil  her  down  until  she  simmers, 
j  Polish  her  until  she  glimmers. 

I  The  Editors 
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Whither  Basal  Reading 

CHARLES  M.  BROWN 
Director,  The  Reading  Clinic 
University  of  Southern  California 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Extensive  consideration,  of  late, 
has  been  given  to  newer  methods  of 
teaching  reading,  especially  individual¬ 
ized  reading.  Claims  for  the  values  of 
individualized  reading  programs  have 
been  made  which  indicate,  in  some 
cases,  remarkable  results.  Does  this 
mean  the  end  of  basal  reading  pro¬ 
grams? 

In  order  to  determine  a  partial  an¬ 
swer  to  such  a  question,  the  reading 
program  in  the  elementary  schools  of  a 
large  city  school  district  in  Los  Angeles 
County  was  recently  analyzed  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  nature  and  degree  of  success. 
This  district  includes  twenty-one  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  five  junior  high 
schools,  three  high  schools,  and  one 
junior  college. 

The  Reading  Program 

The  program,  as  observed,  was  very 
similar  to  that  recommended  by  most 
authors  of  basal  reading  series.  Little  or 
no  formal  reading  or  reading  readiness 
work  was  carried  on  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten,  which  concentrated  on  its  more 
traditional  role  of  preparing  children  to 
work  in  a  group. 

In  the  first  grade,  instruction  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  pre-primer  ap¬ 
proach,  preceded  by  experience  chart 
work.  At  the  time  the  observations  were 
made,  all  first-grade  children  had  at 
least  started  the  first  pre-primer.  Some 


of  the  youngsters  were  well  into  the 
primer. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  included  introduction  of  the  story, 
presentation  of  the  new  vocabulary 
through  discussion  and  use  of  the 
blackboard,  guided  silent  reading,  oral 
re-reading,  and  follow-up. 

Instruction  was  carried  on  in  group 
situations  where  the  teacher  worked 
with  a  small  group  of  ten  to  twelve 
youngsters,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
class  was  busily  engaged  in  appropriate 
independent  reading  activities.  The 
auditory  and  visual-auditory  aspects  of 
phonetic  analysis  were  handled  at  the 
appropriate  level  in  the  first  grade  with 
children  who  had  already  developed  the 
beginnings  of  a  basic  sight  vocabulary. 
Workbooks  were  employed  as  part  of 
the  follow-up  work,  and  were  regularly 
corrected  by  the  teacher  and  reviewed 
with  the  children. 

Throughout  the  primary  grades,  a 
similar  program  on  appropriate  levels  of 
difficulty  was  observed.  Considerable  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  the  various  facets 
of  reading,  including  vocabulary  devel¬ 
opment,  structural  analysis,  phonetic 
analysis,  reading  for  comprehension, 
oral  reading  with  expression  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  interpretation,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  motives  of  story  characters 
and  insights  into  their  feelings. 

Considerable  time  was  devoted  in  the 
primary  grades  to  free  reading  or  library- 
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type  reading  from  classroom  libraries,  tives  and  qualifications  of  authors  of 
supplied  through  a  central  curriculum  the  stories  were  examined, 
library  and  through  teacher  loans  at  the 

public  library.  Most  classrooms  had  Evaluation 

from  fifty  to  one  hundred  books  avail¬ 
able  for  the  pupils.  The  program  of  reading  instruction 

In  the  intermediate  grades  a  continu-  as  described  above  is  the  very  type 
ation  of  the  basal  reading  program  was  which  individualized  reading  advocates 
observed,  with  the  addition  of  differen-  would  replace.  The  critical  question, 
tiated  instruction  in  various  levels  then,  is  how  successful  it  has  been, 
through  the  use  of  carefully  selected  The  following  tables  indicate  the  suc- 
workbooks.  Again,  room  libraries  were  cess  of  the  program  in  terms  of  achieve- 
available,  and  wide  reading  was  appar-  ment  test  results.  Table  I  reveals  that 
rent.  the  mean  achievement  in  reading  com- 

In  the  intermediate  grades  the  ad-  prehension  and  reading  vocabulary,  at 
vanced  stages  of  structural  analysis  the  third  grade  level,  as  measured  by 
were  employed,  as  well  as  reviews  of  the  California  Achievement  Test,  was 
phonetic  analysis.  Considerable  atten-  well  above  the  standardization  norms, 
tion  was  given  to  refinements  of  com-  The  figures  in  the  Q.,  column  indicate 
prehension,  including  an  examination  that  more  than  seventy-five  percent  of 
of  the  motivation  of  story  characters  all  children  in  the  third  grade  in  this 
and  critical  reading  in  which  the  mo-  district  scored  above  the  national  mean. 

TABLE  I 

THIRD  GRADE  READING  ACHIEVEMENT 
GRADE  PLACEMENT  3.9 


READING  COMPREHENSION  READING  VOCABULARY 


Year 

N  Mean 

Q. 

Qj  Mean  Q, 

Q. 

1957-58 

1427  4.6 

4.2 

5.0  4.8  4.0 

5.5 

1958-59 

1459  4.6 

4.3 

5.1  4.9  4.2 

5.6 

1959-60 

1570  5.1 

3.9 

5.8  5.0  5.0 

5.7 

Table  II  gives  the  results  on 

the 

In  most  instances  the  Qi 

figure  is 

STEP  Reading  Test  for  the  fifth 

and 

significantly  above  the  twenty-fifth  per¬ 

eighth  grade. 

TTie  means  were 

well 

centile.  The  Q.,  figures  indicate  that  per- 

above  the  standardization  norms  of  the 

haps  the  test  did  not  measure 

the  ceil- 

fiftieth  percentile,  as  can  be  seen 

from 

ing  ability  of  approximately  twenty-five 

the  table  below 

percent  of  those  tested. 

TABLE  11 

RESULTS  FOR  FIFTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 

Grade  11 

Date  Given 

N 

Mean  Q, 

^^3 

1958-59  , 

April 

1442 

93%ile  45%ile 

99%ile 

1959-60 

March 

1545 

89%ile  28%ilc 

99%ilc 

Grade  VIII  ' 

1958-59 

February' 

1527 

73%ilc  54%ile 

91%ile 

1959-60 

February 

1601 

77%ile  57%ile 

91%ilc 

WHITHER  BASAL  READING 
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W'hat  of  the  intellectual  ability  of  eight,  the  succeeding  year.  The  mean 

these  children?  Table  III  gives  the  IQ  for  all  groups  was  slightly  above  100. 

mean  IQ  for  grades  two,  four,  and  The  Qi  and  Q3  columns  of  this  table  in¬ 
seven,  which  comprise  essentially  the  dicate  a  somewhat  narrower  range  of 

same  individuals  who  were  given  the  ability  than  one  would  expect,  particu- 

reading  tests  in  grade  three,  five,  and  larly  at  the  lower  end. 

TABLE  III 


INTELLIGENCE  TEST  RESULTS 


Grade 

Year 

Test 

Mean 

Qi 

Q. 

II 

1958-59 

Kuhlman-Anderson 

105.1 

99.6 

108.7 

IV 

1958-59 

Otis 

103.1 

94.8 

111.7 

VII 

1958-59 

CTMM 

105.5 

99.2 

114.6 

Conclusions 

From  the  observations  made  and  the 
data  obtained,  it  w’ould  seem  that  the 
basal  reading  program  enriched,  as  it 
was,  in  the  manner  advocated  by  most 
basal  reading  authors,  had  produced  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  this  stable,  conserva¬ 
tive  community.  It  is  problematical 
whether  an  individualized  reading  pro¬ 
gram  would  improve  these  results  to  any 
appreciable  degree. 


One  of  the  reasons  for  this  conclu¬ 
sion  is  the  extent  of  wide  outside  read¬ 
ing  done  by  the  children,  both  under 
the  directioh  of  the  school  and  on  their 
own.  Records  indicate  that  library  cir¬ 
culation  in  this  community  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  pop¬ 
ulation  for  the  past  ten  years. 

It  would  seem  unwise  to  recommend 
a  change  from  a  successful  basal  read¬ 
ing  program  to  any  other  type  of  read¬ 
ing  program. 


We  all  know  that  books  burn — yet  we  have  the  greater  knowledge 
that  books  cannot  be  killed  by  fire.  People  die,  but  books  never  die. 
No  man  and  no  force  can  abolish  memory  ...  In  this  war,  we  know, 
b<K)ks  are  weapons. 

— Franklin  I).  Roosevelt, 

Message  to  the  American  Booksellers  Association 


W'e  are  most  likely  to  get  angry  and  excited  in  our  opposition  to 
some  idea  when  we  ourselves  are  not  quite  certain  of  our  own  position, 
and  are  inwardly  tempted  to  take  the  other  side. 

— Thomas  Mann,  Huddenhrooks 


Blueprint  for  Reading,  an  Allegory 

MARGARET  DENMARSH 
Curriculum  Consultant 
Torrance  Unified  School  District 
Torrance,  California 


two  children  are  alike.”  "No 
two  youngsters  learn  in  the  same  way.” 
“The  school  program  is  adapted  to  the 
learner.”  "Don’t  be  Procrustean!”  "We 
must  recognize  and  adapt  to  individual 
differences.” 

Mr.  Sharp,  middle  grade  teacher  on 
his  solo  flight  into  teaching,  looked  up 
from  his  reading.  These  and  other  like 
comments  were  a  recurring  throb. 

Somehow  for  each  of  the  thirty-five 
growing  toward  forty  children  in  his 
charge  Mr.  Sharp  must  draft  a  custom- 
built  blueprint.  Somewhere  he  had  read 
that  reading  is  the  tool  subject,  that 
each  teacher  must  be  a  teacher  of  read¬ 
ing.  What  better  place  to  start  than 
with  a  key  tool? 

Individual  Assessment 

Mr.  Sharp  remembered  that  the  first 
step  in  problem  solving  is  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  problem,  in  this  case  thirty- 
five  problems.  To  narrow  it  down  to 
each  child  meant  assessing  where  each 
child  now  was  in  order  to  plan  to  take 
him  the  next  step  forward.  So  he 
charted: 

attitude  toward  reading 

sight  vocabulary 

word-attack  skills  Cincluding  phonics  and 
reference  skills) 

these  interests  didn’t  lend  themselves  to 
any  visible  grouping. 


Classroom  Observation 

“So — where  do  we  go  from  here?” 
was  Mr.  Sharp’s  mental  quety’.  Like  all 
alert  young  teachers  he  went  to  his  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Mrs.  Five-Years-of-Experi- 
ence  Fine  had  one  of  those  “individu¬ 
alized”  reading  programs.  The  adminis- 
strator  recommended  that  Mr.  Sharp 
join  him  in  observing  the  classroom  of 
Mrs.  Five-Years-of-Experience  Fine, 
who  had  an  “individualized”  reading 
program. 

Mrs.  Fine  used  a  “Building  a  Read¬ 
ing  Design  Wheel”  for  each  child’s 
reading  experiences  (implying  the  con¬ 
cept  that  to  complete  the  circle  one  must 
fill  in  all  the  spokes)  which  was  divided 
into  areas  incorporating  types  of  litera¬ 
ture,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences. 

Each  child  was  to  try  to  sample  read¬ 
ing  in  all  areas,  selecting  any  periodical, 
book,  or  chart  he  chose  from  among  the 
many  multi-level  materials  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

Mr.  Sharp  surveyed  the  children 
reading  the  books  of  their  choice  while 
Mrs.  Fine  had  a  “reading  conference” 
with  Will.  During  this  conference,  Mr. 
Sharp  observed  that  Mrs.  Fine  was  re¬ 
cording  the  nature  of  Will’s  trouble 
spots,  of  vocabulary  needing  review,  of 
word  attack  skills  in  need  of  drill. 

Now  he  had  three  more  items  to  add 
to  his  chart: 
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comprehension 
interpretation 
special  interests 

He  added  to  this  the  diagnostic  re¬ 
sults  from  the  standardized  reading 
tests  and  found  the  range  of  reading  in 
his  own  fifth-grade  class  to  run  from 
second  to  eighth  grade. 

But  he  soon  found,  as  he  examined 
the  charts  for  individuals  in  his  class, 
that  groups  of  needs  were  emerging. 
At  least  ten  children  needed  to  work  on 
the  use  of  an  index  and  tables  of  con¬ 
tent.  The  reading  range  in  this  group 
of  ten  ran  from  3.5  to  6.7  All  of  a 
sudden  it  clicked!  These  students  could 
still  develop  skill  in  use  of  indexes  and 
tables  of  contents  regardless  of  the  level 
of  the  books  used. 

Nine  other  students  needed  various 
interpretive  skills.  Only  one  read  at 
eighth-grade  level  and  twii  were  read¬ 
ing  below  third-grade  material.  These 
levels  will  change,  reasoned  Mr.  Sharp, 
and  students  will  have  differing  needs, 
so  flexible  grouping  is  the  Mily  answer. 

But  interests!  These  powerful  forces 
for  motivation  ranged  all  the  way  from 
an  interest  in  herp>etology  (with  em¬ 
phasis  on  live  specimens)  to  one  in 
skin  diving  (also  the  action  type  if  the 
attention  span  of  the  learner  during 
"quiet”  activities  was  any  indication). 

As  he  watched,  Mr.  Sharp  saw  that 
each  child  in  Mrs.  Fine’s  class  read 
with  interest  and  understanding,  even 
though  one  boy  was  reading  to  himself, 
his  own  story  which  had  been  dictated 
to  the  teacher,  typed,  and  pasted  in  a 
notebook. 

Another  child,  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  was  reading  experience  charts  to 
a  classmate.  Yet  another  pair  was  using 
a  strip  film  machine  to  read  a  filmstrip 
to  each  other,  frame  by  frame. 


Children  proudly  shared  the  reading 
“wheels”  with  Mr.  Sharp  and,  as  proud¬ 
ly,  shared  notebooks  which  indicated 
progress  in  reading  skills  (similar  to 
those  developed  by  Mr.  Sharp  in  assess¬ 
ing  his  class). 

He  was  surprised  at  the  adequacy 
with  which  children  identified  their  in¬ 
dividual  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
reading  and  their  attitudes  toward  them¬ 
selves.  Talk  about  healthy  self-concepts! 
There  were  no  “I’ve  been-through- 
this-route-before-and-it-didn’t-work”  at¬ 
titudes,  even  though  some  few  students 
were  working  far  below  grade  level. 
Nor  was  there  any  boredom  or  “goof¬ 
ing”  because  “Gilbert  Gifted”  waited 
for  “Anthony  Average.”  Each  child 
seemed  to  be  pacing  himself  and  was  en¬ 
grossed  in  his  learning  activity. 

About  fifteen  minutes  before  the  end 
of  the  reading  period,  Mrs.  Five-Years- 
of-Experience  Fine  asked  if  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  was  ready  to  report  on 
a  book  or  was  ready  to  read  a  selection 
from  what  he’d  been  reading.  A  forest 
of  hands  sprang  up. 

After  a  brief  five  minute  review  of 
“listening  standards”  (recorded  on  a 
chart  to  which  reference  was  made), 
the  reports  and  oral  reading  began.  Even 
a  child  reading  a  second  reader  volun¬ 
teered  to  share  his  story. 

The  oral  reading  spilled  over  into  the 
language  arts  period  after  recess,  and 
students  evaluated  their  own  reading  or 
reports  on  a  form  provided  in  their 
reading  notebooks.  Young  Mr.  Sharp 
“peeked”  over  the  shoulder  of  a  busily 
engaged  writer  to  see  such  sections  as: 

Vocabulary 

Held  interest  of  audience 
Preparation 
Read  smoothly 
Read  ^  with  expression 
Areas  needing  improvement 
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While  this  was  progressing  for  those 
who'had  read  and  reported  orally,  Mrs. 
Fine  asked  all  those  who  felt  they 
needed  help  on  prefixes  to  come  to  a 
specified  section  'of  the  classroom.  As 
volunteers  came  to  the  group,  one  or 
two  students  were  individually  remind¬ 
ed  of  a  need  for  such  review. 

On  a  portable  blackboard  Mrs.  Fine 
had  written  the  words  unreal,  uncap, 
unpleasant,  undone,  unrest  and  un¬ 
exciting.  Attention  was  directed  to  the 
similar  portion  of  the  words  and  to  the 
similarity’  in  the  meaning  of  all  the 
words.  The  students  thus  discovered  the 
prefix  form  and  its  effect  upon  meaning. 
They  decided  that  “un”  meant  “not”  or 
“the  opposite  of.” 

One  student  checked  the  group’s 
conclusion  by  reference  to  the  diction¬ 
ary  and  found  an  additional  meaning  as 
“lack  of.”  From  the  books  they  were 
currently  reading,  the  group  compiled 
a  long  list  of  words  whose  meaning 
could  be  modified  by  affixing  “un.” 

Folloir-up  Conference 

In  the  conference  which  followed, 
the  administrator  referred  to  the  variety 
of  reading  activities  observed  and  the 
emphasis  upon  self-evaluation  and  self- 
direction.  Mrs.  Fine  commented  upon 
the  necessity  to  develop  self-responsibil¬ 
ity  as  a  goal  of  education  equal  in  im¬ 
portance  to  self-discipline  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  The  largest  portion  of  such  re¬ 
sponsibility  must  be  increasingly  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  student  as  teachers  help 
to  develop  his  capacity  to  assume  it. 

With  about  three  hundred  forty  min¬ 
utes  in  the  school  day  of  a  fifth  grader 
and  with  thirty -five  to  forty  children  to 
a  classroom,  teacher  time  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  child  is  at  a  premium.  Mr. 


Sharp  inferred  that  much  teacher  pre¬ 
planning  had  gone  into  the  program  ob¬ 
served. 

The  administrator  agreed  that  Mrs. 
Fine  had  developed  her  own  readiness 
before  deciding  to  try  such  a  program. 
She  had  surveyed  the  literature,  ob¬ 
served  classes  using  various  methods  of 
individualizing  instruction,  conferred 
with  teachers  who  had  developed  suc¬ 
cessful  plans,  and  carefully  assessed  her 
own  reading  groups. 

Pre-plan  for  Action 

The  administrator,  Mr.  Wise,  cau¬ 
tioned  against  moving  into  any  new  ap¬ 
proach  until  the  organization  was 
planned  in  detail,  materials  gathered, 
children  and  parents  readied,  and  until 
Mr.  Sharp  himself  felt  secure  in  the 
new  program. 

He  explained  that  there  are  many 
ways  to  develop  custom-made  blue¬ 
prints  for  children,  just  as  we  must 
guide  each  child  into  his  best  method 
of  learning  to  read,  so  must  Mr.  Sharp 
find  his  most  successful  methods  of 
guiding  children’s  learning.  Mr.  Wise 
encouraged  Mr.  Sharp  to  move  in  any 
direction  for  which  he  felt  he  was  ready 
and  to  confer  with  him  further  on  pre¬ 
planning. 

As  Mr.  Sharp  left  the  conference, 
the  shutter  of  his  mind  was  wide  open. 
So  many  images!  Question  stumbled 
over  question.  "W'hy  not  begin  with  one 
of  my  reading  groups?”  he  thought. 
“I’ve  already  assessed  the  children — in 
part.  W'ith  our  central  library  system, 
books  are  no  problem,  yet  I  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  range  of  interests  and  abil¬ 
ities  in  the  group  I  decide  to  use. 

"I’d  better  contact  parents  first  so 
that  there  won’t  be  any  ‘rumble’  about 
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changes.  Changes  have  a  way  of  ad¬ 
versely  affecting  attitudes  when  people 
don’t  understand  the  reasons  for  the 
changes. 

“I’d  better  develop  some  sort  of  a 
check  for  the  reading  skills.  I’d  better 
develop  a  ‘wheel’  in  terms  of  those  read¬ 
ing  areas  I  think  children  should  ex¬ 
plore.  What  is  the  content  of  reading 
anyhow?  I’d  better  plan  how  to  get  chil¬ 
dren  ready  for  this  experience. 


“How  is  self-responsibility  developed? 
How  do  you  get  children  to  find  their 
own  level  of  accomplishment?  I’d  better 
start  reading  more  children’s  books.  I’d 
better  get  something  done  about  listen¬ 
ing  activities.  Why  and  when  should 
oral  reading  be  done?  I’d  better  read 
more  about  reading.  I’d  better  .  .  .’’ 

The  film  is  exposed.  The  blueprints 
will  soon  be  processed  and  ready  to 
serve  as  guides  for  action. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


The  Romance  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
cViES.  By  Keith  Gordon  Irwin.  Illustrated  by 
Johannes  Troyer.  N.  Y.  Viking  Press.  1960. 
$3.50. 

The  story  of  how  man  learned  to  measure 
his  land,  the  yield  of  his  fields,  and  the 
weights  of  his  goods  is  told  in  a  fascinating 
way  in  this  very  interesting  book  that  teach¬ 
ers  and  their  pupils  can  read  and  enjoy.  The 
great  measurement  systems  of  the  ancient 
world  are  the  starting  points  for  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  The  English  and  the  metric  systems  are 
described  and  the  author  provides  the  answer 
to  the  puzzling  question  of  why  the  English 
system  persists  in  the  United  States  for  all 
but  scientific  purposes. — W.  P.  S. 

Wisher.  By  Charles  M.  Daugherty.  With 
pictures  by  James  Daugherty.  New  York. 
Viking  Press.  1960.  $2.50. 

Very  young  children  will  enjoy  hearing 
about  Wisher  and  seeing  him  in  this  very 
cheerful  book.  Wisher  is  a  cat  who  would 
like  to  be  someone  else.  A  tiger  or  a  butterfly 
seem  to  him  much  more  exciting  creatures 
than  a  cat.  However,  Wisher  has  some  al¬ 
most  supernatural  transformations,  but  he  is 
glad  to  return  to  his  status  as  a  cat. — Paul 
Zankowich 

Stories  of  Favorite  Operas.  By  Clyde 
Robert  Bulla.  New  York.  Crowell.  1959. 
$3.75. 

Youngsters  of  ten  years  of  age  and  up  will 


enjoy  this  book  about  operas.  There  are  stories 
of  twenty-three  operas  selected  from  among 
the  more  popular  ones  in  the  contemporary 
repertory.  A  brief  introduction  to  each  opera 
gives  its  origin  and  tells  about  its  first  per¬ 
formance.  Biographical  notes  about  the  com¬ 
posers  are  included,  too. — Paul  Zankowich 

Money  In  Your  Pocket.  By  Price  A. 
Patton  and  Martha  Patton.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McKay.  1959.  $3.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  teach  young 
adults  the  basic  principles  of  personal  money 
management,  so  that  money  will  cease  to  be 
a  source  of  conflict  and  will  take  its  place  as 
a  tool  for  planned  accomplishment.  The  var¬ 
ious  chapters  deal  with  problems  created  by 
poor  financial  management.  They  show  how 
a  sound  financial  program  can  be  started  in 
the  teen  years  and  can  be  carried  on  through 
high  school  and  college  and  into  the  first  years 
of  marriage. — Paul  Zankowich 

Happy  Birthday  To  You.  By  Dr.  Seuss. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Random  House.  1959. 
$2.95. 

The  fertile  imagination  of  Dr.  Seuss  has 
been  on  the  rampage  again.  The  result  is 
this  delightful  book  that  very  young  children 
will  ask  to  hear  again  and  again.  The  good 
doctor  tells  how  birthdays  are  celebrated  in 
Katroo.  This  is  a  whale  of  a  yarn  which 
children  of  all  ages  will  enjoy  reading. 

— Paul  Zankowich 


Bask  Beading  Skills 

LEO  FAY 

Professor  of  Education 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana 

T^he  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  mentally  tried  this  new  approach.  To 
growing  interest  in  the  individualized  appraise  their  experimentation  more 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  reading.  In  formally,  these  eight  teachers  prepared 
spite  of  all  the  descriptive  materials  that  independent  research  papers  in  which 
have  flooded  the  literature,  a  popular  they  described  their  practices  and  objec- 
conception  persists  that  the  essence  of  tively  evaluated  the  reading  develop- 
individualized  reading  is  simply  the  ment  of  their  children  for  a  whole 
wide  reading  of  books  followed  by  the  school  year. 

teacher  and  child  talking  about  the  The  teachers  in  the  Hammond  proj- 
characters,  action  and  setting  of  the  ect  looked  upon  individualized  reading 
stories.  as  a  basic  instructional  program.  As 

The  thoughtful  observer  beccnnes  such  they  insisted  that  the  basic  skills 
concerned  about  such  a  conception.  He  essential  for  mature  reading  must  be 
knows  that  effective,  mature  reading  is  taught.  They  maintained  that  the  in- 
hased  upon  competence  in  the  basic  dividualized  approach  is  ideally  suited 
skills  of  word  study  and  comprehension,  for  skill  development  because  instruc- 
Furthermore,  he  knows  that  these  skills  tion  in  the  skills  is  provided  when  the 
must  function  in  a  varietv’  of  materials  child  needs  it.  They  contrasted  this 
for  a  broad  range  of  purposes.  He  right-  with  the  strict  following  of  a  teacher’s 
ly  asks  the  question,  “Can  the  basic  manual  where  skills  are  presented  at  a 
reading  skills  essential  for  mature  and  time  preconceived  by  the  author  regard- 
independent  reading  be  adequately  de-  less  of  the  children's  immediate  needs, 
veloped  in  an  individualized  approach  Interestingly  enough,  in  spite  of  the 
to  basic  reading  instruction?’’  difference  in  approach,  all  teachers  in 

In  reacting  to  this  question  relevant  the  project  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
practices,  attitudes,  and  observations  of  a  systematically  organized  skill  devel- 
eight  Hammond  teachers  ( 1 )  using  in-  opment  program.  All  made  extensive 
dividualized  approaches  to  the  teaching  use  of  the  teacher’s  guides  and  work- 
of  reading  were  reviewed.  These  eight  books  accompanying  basal  readers  as 
were  part  of  a  group  of  Hammond  teach-  well  as  of  the  readers  to  insure  that  im- 
ers  who  became  interested  in  individu-  portant  skills  were  not  overlooked  and 
alized  reading  and  who,  with  the  en-  to  provide  all  the  necessary  practice 
couragement  of  their  supervisors,  exjjeri-  exercises. 

1.  Based  upon  unpublished  research  papers  by  Roland  M.  Clarke,  Mildred  W.  Evans, 
Richard  A.  French,  Ross  E.  King,  Bill  Neuffer,  Rita  Ray,  Agnes  K.  Schoon,  and  Joann 
Sharkey,  Graduate  Division,  School  of  Education,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
1960. 
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Review  of  Activities 

Since  an  essential  characteristic  of 
the  individualized  approach  is  that  each 
child  work  at  his  own  level  with  his  own 
materials,  a  good,  functional  system  of 
record-keeping  must  be  developed. 
Whatever  the  form,  it  should  give  the 
teacher  an  over-all  view  of  the  skills,  at¬ 
titudes,  and  understandings  of  each 
pupil. 

In  developing  their  record  systems  for 
the  skill  development  program,  the 
teachers  turned  to  the  index  of  skills  in 
workbooks  and  to  the  skill  programs  de¬ 
veloped  in  teacher’s  manuals.  Their  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  develop  a  guide  to  serve 
them  in  their  role  as  diagnosticians.  In 
most  cases,  they  developed  a  record  card 
or  checklist  on  which  skills  could  be 
listed  and  the  child’s  performance 
noted.  Some  teacher’s  checklists  in¬ 
cluded  the  pages  of  workbooks  that 
presented  exercises  on  the  skills  that 
they  planned  to  develop. 

By  making  class  as  well  as  individual 
checklists  the  teacher  was  able  to  build 
a  picture  of  the  pattern  of  skills  within 
the  total  class.  This,  then,  served  as  a 
basis  for  grouping  children  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  Although  called  individualized 
reading,  much  of  the  skill  program  was 
handled  in  group  and  some  even  in  total 
class  situations.  Groups  were  formed  on 
the  basis  of  common  need  and  were  dis¬ 
solved  when  the  need  was  satisfied. 

Being  aware  of  a  child’s  reading 
needs  is  obviously  a  critical  part  of  the 
individualized  approach.  Typically,  the 
need  for  work  on  a  specific  skill  was  dis¬ 
covered  through  periodic  diagnostic  test¬ 
ing  and  through  evaluating  the  pupil’s 
reading  during  the  conference. 

One  teacher  described  his  confer¬ 
ence  period  as  being  quite  flexible.  It 


might  be  devoted  entirely  to  individual 
instruction  on  some  skill,  discussion 
with  the  child  about  his  book,  or  a 
planning  period  for  a  report  of  future 
needs. 

In  the  development  of  skills  with  the 
individual  child,  he  usually  tried  to  be¬ 
gin  with  the  books  the  child  was  read¬ 
ing,  since  that  had  interest  for  him.  If 
further  practice  was  needed,  he  directed 
the  child  to  workbook  exercises. 

This  teacher  stressed  the  importance 
of  oral  reading  as  an  important  part  of 
the  conference.  The  child  usually  read 
a  portion  from  his  book  at  sight  as  well 
as  a  selection  that  he  had  practiced.  The 
sight  reading  was  used  to  determine  skill 
in  word  attack  in  context  reading.  The 
prepared  oral  reading  aided  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  ability  to  use  punctuation, 
emphasize  correct  words,  tone,  and 
enunciation. 

If,  as  a  result  of  the  conference,  it 
was  felt  that  the  child  needed  more 
work  on  such  specific  comprehension 
skills  as  finding  the  main  idea,  identify¬ 
ing  paragraph  topic,  remembering  im¬ 
portant  details  or  sequence,  determining 
relevance,  etc.,  additional  work  would 
be  given  in  the  workbook  or  in  teacher- 
prepared  materials.  Groups  were  formed 
when  children  had  similar  difficulties. 

If  the  child  had  a  problem  with  word 
recognition,  this  teacher  usually  worked 
with  him  individually.  The  first  step 
was  to  determine  the  child’s  particular 
difficulty.  Once  this  was  found,  appro¬ 
priate  workbook  pages  or  teacher-made 
exercises  were  assigned  to  be  worked 
and  discussed  together  later.  It  was 
found  that  most  children  needed  in¬ 
struction  and  practice  highly  individu¬ 
alized  in  the  area  of  word  study. 

Practices  naturally  varied  from  teach¬ 
er  to  teacher  as  the  teachers  worked 
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with  children  at  different  grade  levels 
and  in  different  school  situations. 

All  were  in  agreement,  however,  as 
to  the  significance  of  the  individual 
conference  and  the  importance  of  this 
one-to-one  relationship  with  the  child. 
The  scope  of  the  conference  is  indicated 
by  the  following  activities  reported  by 
one  sixth  grade  teacher: 

1.  Discuss  with  the  pupil  the  choice  of 
book  being  read. 

2.  Discover  the  child’s  feeling  toward 
the  book. 

3.  Hear  the  child  read  orally. 

4.  Evaluate  and  work  on  the  deriving  of 
word  meanings. 

5.  Evaluate  word  attack  skills  and  work 
on  those  needing  improvement. 

6.  Work  on  the  development  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  skill. 

7.  Check  on  the  child’s  understanding 
of  specific  passages  or  sections  of  the 
book. 

8.  Make  assignments  or  plans  to  develop 
a  specific  skill. 

9.  Make  assignments  or  plans  to  rein¬ 
force  a  specific  skill. 

10.  Guide  the  child  in  selecting  his  next 
book. 

For  development  of  the  work  study 
skills,  the  teachers  tended  to  turn  to  the 
content  areas,  particularly  social  studies 
and  science.  It  was  here  that  they  felt 
that  direction  in  the  use  of  reference 
materials,  indices,  graphic  aids,  map 
reading,  skill  in  organizing  and  report¬ 
ing  ideas  had  their  greatest  purpose  and 
would  be  most  meaningful.  It  was  in 
this  area  that  the  teachers  turned  most 
frequently  to  total  class  instruction.  It 
was  in  relation  to  the  work-study  skills 
also  that  the  teachers  demanded  a  great 
deal  of  writing  and  reporting  by  indi¬ 
viduals  and  by  groups  of  children.  Here 
again  much  use  was  made  of  workbook 
exercises  for  additional  practice. 

F.raluation 

Skills  were  a  matter  of  concern  to 
these  teachers.  They  systematically  ap¬ 


praised  their  children’s  competence  and 
wherever  necessary  taught  or  reinforced 
skills  previously  presented. 

Is  such  an  individualized,  diagnostic 
approach  to  instruction  effective?  The 
reading  growth  of  the  children  in  these 
eight  classes  was  carefully  appraised  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  Standardized  reading 
tests  were  administered  at  the  begin- 
ing  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  Questionnaires  were  circulated  to 
parents  and  children,  teachers  prepared 
subjective  appraisals,  records  were  kept 
of  the  children’s  reading,  and  in  some 
cases  the  reactions  of  teachers  who  had 
the  children  the  following  year  were 
surveyed. 

The  results  of  the  standardized  test¬ 
ing  program  showed  that  the  children 
in  all  classrooms  were  reading  well 
above  what  would  ordinarily  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Although  no  class  had  an  aver¬ 
age  I.Q.  above  107,  in  some  rooms  no 
child  was  reading  below  the  50  per¬ 
centile  on  national  norms. 

In  their  “hindsight”  observations  the 
teachers  made  many  comments  relating 
to  the  importance  of  skill  development. 
The  following  are  representative.  One 
teacher  observed,  “The  teacher  who  de¬ 
cides  to  use  this  approach  must  work. 
He  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  skills  and  be  able  to  evaluate 
each  pupil’s  need  for  instruction.” 

Another  said,  "The  teacher  must  be 
a  good  diagnostician  so  that  she  can  di¬ 
agnose  the  child’s  reading  growth  and 
give  him  the  necessary  skills  for  further 
growth  in  reading.” 

The  teachers’  concerns  bore  rich 
fruits.  The  evidence  clearly  supports  the 
conclusion  that  the  basic  reading  skills 
can  indeed  be  developed  by  an  individu¬ 
alized  approach  to  basic  reading  instruc¬ 
tion. 


Reading  Skills  Program: 

The  Principal’s  Role 

OWEN  F.  TAIT 
Principal,  William  VV.  Orr  School 


Noncalk, 

Every  principal  has  certainly  had  to 
face  irate  parents  from  time  to  time. 
Many  of  these  parents,  choked  with 
anger  and  frustration,  demand  to  know 
why  their  upper  elementary  child  can’t 
"sound  out”  words  he  does  not  know. 
The  usual  course  of  action,  after  the 
soothing  syrup  has  been  applied,  is  for 
the  principal  to  check  the  cumulative 
record  of  the  child,  usually  with  the 
hope  of  finding  some  reason  for  the 
problem  in  the  child’s  background. 
Then  he  may  consult  the  child’s  teach¬ 
er  looking  for  further  evidence. 

Any  principal  with  a  conscience 
must,  however,  ask  himself  this  ques¬ 
tion:  "Do  I  really  know  the  program 
for  the  development  of  reading  skills  in 
my  school?  Can  this  child’s  failure  be 
due  to  the  school’s  program?” 

Knowing,  really  knowing,  the  school’s 
reading  program  is  not  a  simple  task. 
The  time  principals  have  for  classroom 
observation  and  teacher  conferencing  is 
spread  pretty  thin.  In  order  to  analyze 
the  program  in  reading  skills,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  may  attack  the  problem  at  several 
points:  testing,  classroom  observation, 
teacher  conferencing,  and  analyzing 
the  materials  available  for  teaching. 

Testing 

I’he  tests  which  will  probably  most 
closely  test  what  is  supposed  to  have 
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California 

been  taught  will  be  those  which  are 
designed  to  accompany  basal  reading 
series.  These  tests  are  fairly  reasonable 
in  price,  and  their  use  can  provide  big 
dividends  if  used  correctly. 

Teachers  often  are  in  doubt  as  to 
where  to  take  a  group  after  finishing  a 
particular  book.  Administration  of  a 
reading  test  designed  to  accompany  the 
book  just  completed  by  the  group  can 
often  help  to  answer  the  question. 

If  the  group  is  found  to  have  a  good 
grasp  of  the  skills  which  the  book  has 
included,  then  chances  are  good  that 
the  group  should  move  on  to  the  next 
book  of  the  series. 

If  the  test  shows  a  decided  lack  in 
the  skills  which  were  covered  by  the 
book,  then  something  is  wrong,  and  a 
close  look  should  be  taken  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  group,  the  level  of  the  book, 
and  the  teaching  metho<ls  used. 

Reading  batteries  given  either  sepa¬ 
rately  or  as  part  of  over-all  achievement 
test  batteries  can  provide  valuable  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  level  of  reading 
skills.  They  may  or  may  not  fit  a  partic¬ 
ular  school  curriculum  in  reading  skills, 
however,  and  care  must  be  taken  in  use 
of  results  as  an  evaluation  of  the  school’s 
work. 

Comparison  of  standardized  achieve¬ 
ment  test  items  with  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum  in  reading  skills  is  a  tedious  task. 
This  must  be  done,  however,  if  the 
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achievement  test  is  to  be  considered  as  teacher  evaluation.  Save  teacher  evalu- 

a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  '  ation  for  another  time. 

school’s  program  in  reading  skills.  To  summarize,  testing  is  an  excellent 

A  third  source  of  test  information  is  way  of  analyzing  the  success  of  the 
the  teacher-made  test.  These  tests  in  school  program  in  reading  skills.  If  the 
practice  range  from  ill-constructed  in-  testing  program  is  haphazard  and  scat- 
struments  which  measure  little  to  high-  tered  it  will  ,be  useless  as  an  overall 
ly  organized  tests  which  provide  suffi-  picture  of  results, 
cient  item  discrimination  for  the  teach-  The  principal  should  spend  time  and 
er  to  get  a  really  accurate  picture  of  his  money  on  an  organized  testing  program 
group  and  individuals  within  the  group,  in  reading  skills  if  he  is  to  know  with 

The  construction  of  tests  by  teachers  some  certainty  what  is  going  on  in  his 
can  result  in  an  increase  in  teacher  school. 

knowledge  which  will  improve  the  pro-  If  teachers  can  work  together  by 
gram  in  reading  skills.  As  the  teachers  grade  level  they  can  produce  a  test 
of  a  grade  level  set  about  the  task  of  which  is  usable  by  other  teachers  and 
developing  a  test  to  measure  reading  can  save  duplication  of  effort.  Time 
skills,  they  inevitably  become  intimately  spent  on  developing  these  tests  is  a 
acquainted  with  the  scope  of  skills  thousand  times  more  valuable  than  time 
which  are  to  be  presented  at  that  level,  spent  in  faculty  meetings  discussing  the 
The  information  they  receive  as  a  re-  type  of  refreshments  to  be  served  at 
suit  of  the  administration  of  a  test  of  room  Christmas  parties, 
their  own  making  usually  receives  ver^' 

close  attention  as  a  result  of  the  teacher’s  Classroom  Observation 

identification  with  the  test. 

One  of  the  most  effective  of  teacher-  A  second  process  by  which  the  prin- 
made  tests  is  the  Betts  Informal  Read-  cipal  can  analyze  the  reading  skills  pro- 
ing  Inventor)-  (!)•  Construction  of  this  gram  is  the  process  of  classroom  obser- 
inventorv'  will  enable  a  teacher  to  as-  vation.  To  get  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
certain  the  reading  level  of  her  children  quality  of  instruction  occurring,  there 
and  to  decide  what  to  do  next.  are  three  general  things  to  observe: 

Obviously  the  principal  cannot  eval-  (1.)  The  teacher  and  what  she  says  and 
uate  the  program  in  reading  skills  un-  does;  (2.)  The  children,  what  they  are 
less  he  sees  the  results  of  the  various  doing  and  saying;  (3.)  The  materials 
tests  administered.  Having  the  priiici-  being  used  by  the  teachers  and  the  chil- 
pal  examine  his  test  results  can  be  a  dren. 

threatening  situation  for  a  teacher.  While  reading  skill  development 

Teacher-principal  relationships  are  should  permeate  the  entire  reading  pro- 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  How-  gram,  a  specific  portion  of  the  reading 
ever,  it  must  be  said  that  the  goal  of  lesson  should  be  clearly  delineated  as  a 
the  discussion  between  teacher  and  skill  development  time.  The  teacher  and 
principal  on  test  results  is  the  improve-  children  should  both  know  when  this 
ment  of  instruction  in  reading,  not  time  occurs  and  it  should  be  pur{X)seful 

1.  Betts,  Emmett  Albert.  “Discovering  Specific  Reading  Needs,”  Chapter  XXI  in 
Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction.  New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1957. 
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and  pointed.  Thif  sounds  elementary, 
but  an  amazing  number  of  teachers  fail 
to  keep  instruction  during  this  time  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  specific  purpose  of 
the  skills  lesson  This  period  of  time 
quite  often  gets  :luttered  up  with  mo¬ 
tivation  efforts  anecdotes,  and  fuzzy 
discussion. 

The  observei  should  take  a  close  look 
at  the  skills-dev sloping  time  in  the  read¬ 
ing  lesson.  Several  questions  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  Are  the  skills  being 
taught  the  ones  that  are  indicated  for 
this  particular  story?  Is  some  attempt 
made  by  the  teacher  to  record  specific 
troubles  as  the  session  goes  along?  Is 
it  obvious  he  has  prepared  ahead  of  time 
and  knows  more  than  one  illustration  or 
approach  to  teaching  the  skill  involved? 
Does  he  lose  the  group  by  tedious  ex¬ 
tended  repetitions  to  individuals.  Does 
he  make  skillful  use  of  the  teacher’s 
manual  for  the  series? 

In  addition  to  observing  the  teacher’s 
actions  during  the  skills-development 
portion  of  the  reading  lesson,  several 
other  things  should  be  noted.  Is  the 
follow-up  activity  really  a  follow-up 
activity,  or  is  it  totally  useless  as  a  lesson 
for  strengthening  and  fixing  skills  cov¬ 
ered  dur'ng  the  previous  reading  lesson? 
Does  the  teacher  go  directly  to  some  chil¬ 
dren  during  work  time  with  the  idea  of 
helping  them  in  an  area  she  knows  they 
don’t  understand?  In  this  connection 
does  she  consult  the  notes  she  has  made 
during  the  reading  lesson  itself? 

If  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  in 
the  affirmative,  the  observer  is  sure  that 
close  attention  is  being  paid  to  skills. 

Observing  the  Children 

In  any  evaluation  of  the  skills  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  classroom,  some  attention 


must  be  given  to  the  children.  The 
principal  might  well  prepare  ahead  of 
time  some  questions  to  ask  children 
during  their  word  period.  Obviously 
these  questions  must  spring  from  the  in¬ 
structional  jobs  that  a  particular  group 
of  children  art  expected  to  perform. 
Asking  a  first  grader  detailed  questions 
about  pronunciation  keys  would  he 
ridiculous. 

Types  of  questions  might  be  these: 

What  do  you  do  when  you  come  to  a 
word  you  don’t  know? 

W^ill  you  lotjk  up  the  word  _ 

in  the  glossary  (or  dictionary)  for  me? 
Tell  me  how  to  pronounce  it.  How  can 
you  tell  that  is  the  right  pronunciation? 

What  will  you  do  with  the  workbook 
when  you  have  finished  this  page? 

What  do  you  expect  to  learn  from 
doing  this  page  in  the  workbook? 

Apswers  to  the  above  type  of  ques¬ 
tions  '  which  require  multiple  skills  to 
answer  are  generally  more  revealing 
than  specific  questions  such  as: 

What  is  a  prefix?  or,  Wffiat  is  a  suffix? 

Specific  questions  such  as  these  do 
have  a  place,  however. 

One  caution  here.  Children  often 
“freeze  up"  under  questioning  by  the 
principal,  and  the  answers  may  not  be 
a  true  picture  of  what  the  child  knows. 
The  principal  should  take  an  adequate 
sampling. 

To  summarize:  If  the  children  know 
what  they  are  doing  and  why  they  are 
doing  it,  and  have  a  grasp  of  skills  they 
are  expected  to  know  at  their  level,  the 
principal  can  have  reasonable  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  program  is  going  well. 

Materials 

The  materials  prepared  and  used  by 
the  teacher  are  a  good  index  of  the  im- 
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portance  he  attaches  to  reading  skills 
and  to  the  effort  and  knowledge  he  dis¬ 
plays  in  developing  these  skills. 

Do  the  textbooks,  tests,  worksheets, 
workbooks,  charts,  and  independent  ac¬ 
tivities  show  evidence  of  coordination 
and  direction  toward  specific  skill  goals? 
Do  they  interlock  and  support  each 
other,  or  are  they  going  off  in  all  direc¬ 
tions?  Are  the  materials  appropriate  to 
the  level  of  development  of  a  particular 
class  or  grade?  If  the  work  is  too  hard, 
too  easy,  confusing  or  boring,  then  it 
is  probable  that  the  teacher  is  not  fully 
aware  of  the  immediate  objectives  which 
are  appropriate  for  the  group  or  class. 

Neatness  and  legibility  are  of  course 
important  in  teacher-made  materials, 
but  even  the  most  beautifully  prepared 
charts  and  worksheets  are  useless  un¬ 
less  the  content  and  structure  are  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  task  at  hand. 

The  reading-skills  program  usually 
depends  heavily  on  the  textbooks  used. 
A  good  reading  series  will  provide  a 
scope  and  sequence  in  reading  skills. 
The  principal  should  make  sure  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  clearly  defined,  de¬ 
tailed  scope  and  sequence  in  reading 


skills,  the  children  progress  systemat¬ 
ically  through  a  basal  reader  program 
with  constant  checking  along  the  way. 
Reading  skills  are  too  important  to  be 
left  to  incidental  teaching. 

Principal-Teacher  Conferences 

It  is  important  that  in  addition  to 
testing,  observing,  and  keeping  track  of 
materials,  the  principal  have  at  least  one 
conference  a  year  on  reading  skills  with . 
each  of  his  teachers.  At  this  time  the 
principal  should  assure  himself  that  the 
teacher  is  clearly  aware  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  tasks  for  his  grade  level. 

If  the  principal  can  carry  out  the 
amount  of  analysis  contained  above  and 
he  finds  most  of  the  answers  to  his  ques¬ 
tions  positive,  then  he  may  feel  certain 
that  classroom  instruction  in  reading 
skills  is  certainly  present,  and  that  it  is 
at  least  adequate. 

He  may  then  again  return  to  the  fifth 
grader  who  doesn’t  know  letter  sounds, 
with  some  confidence  that  the  answers 
to  the  problem  lie  in  some  area  other 
than  the  school’s  program  of  reading 
skills  development. 


I  have  observed  wonder  so  many  intellectual  and  literary  fashions 
that  I  have  come  at  last  to  rely  positively  upon  one  conviction  alone. 
No  idea  is  so  antiquated  that  it  was  not  once  modern.  No  idea  is  so 
modern  that  it  will  not  some  day  be  antiquated  ...  To  seize  the  flying 
thought  before  it  escapes  us  is  our  only  touch  with  reality. 

— Ellen  Glasgow, 

Address  to  the  Modern  Language  Association 


Individualized  vs. 

f 

Independent  Reading 

MARCIA  McVEY 

Teacher,  Covina  Valley  Unified  School  District 
Covina,  California 


.A.S  a  teacher  of  reading,  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  not  only  with  an  adequate  meth¬ 
od  of  teaching  the  basic  skills  but  also 
with  an  approach  to  the  whole  process 
of  reading.  I  want  each  child  to  develop, 
in  addition  to  the  important  basic  skills, 
an  enthusiasm  about  and  interest  in 
books  that  will  last  throughout  his  en¬ 
tire  life. 

For  the  past  few  years  I  have  been 
teaching  reading  to  my  middle  grade 
classes  using  the  individualized  ajv 
proach.  I  feel  that  this  program  based 
on  the  guiding  principles  of  self-selec¬ 
tion  combines  the  best  aspects  of  the 
group  method  for  teaching  skills,  with 
the  best  aspects  of  the  one-to-one  ap¬ 
proach  for  teaching  them. 

Class  Organization 

I  am  often  asked,  “How  do  you  orga¬ 
nize  your  class  in  order  to  achieve  these 
goals?’’  I  initiate  this  program  only  after 
1  have  discussed  with  my  class  our  goals 
for  the  year  and  ways  in  which  we  may 
achieve  these  goals.  We  explore  differ¬ 
ent  possibilities,  but  the  children  are 
usually  most  interested  in  trying  the  in¬ 
dividualized  approach.  In  selecting  this 
program,  they  are  ready  for  an  expe¬ 
rience  in  reading  that  demands  much 
of  them  but  gives  them  much  in  return. 
Because  they  have  had  a  voice  in  the 
decision,  they  are  interested  in  its  suc¬ 


cess  for  themselves  and  will  work  to 
realize  their  goals. 

Guided  Self-Selection 

It  is  important  to  stress  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  our  reading  period  is  not  a 
“library”  period  or  an  “independent” 
reading  period.  I  carefully  set  up  stand¬ 
ards  and  explain  to  the  children  the 
procedure  of  self-selection.  Each  child 
is  allowed  to  select  from  the  room  en- 
environment  or  school  library  a  book 
that  he  wishes  to  read  to  completion. 
The  teacher  does  not  pick  out  the  book 
but  does  exercise  control  of  those  books 
placed  in  the  environment.  When  a 
child  has  sought  the  book  and  selected 
it  himself,  he  is  allowed  to  read  the 
book  at  his  own  speed. 

Individual  Conferences 

In  an  average  class  of  thirty-five,  I 
am  able  to  read  individually  with  at 
least  seven  children  daily  in  a  sixty- 
minute  period.  Many  days  I  read  with 
more.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I 
use  standardized  test  scores  and  oral 
reading  tests  to  determine  the  child’s 
reading  level.  I  call  each  child  to  a  con¬ 
ference  with  me.  At  our  first  confer¬ 
ences  we  talk  about  the  existing  prob¬ 
lems.  Thus,  the  child  knows  his  handi¬ 
caps  and  we  are  able  to  set  realistic,  in- 
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dividual  goals.  If  he  has  specific  proh* 
lems,  they  are  identified;  and  if  he 
reads  well,  our  goals  will  be  to  broaden 
and  deepen  his  reading  interests.  In 
these  frequent  conferences,  we  are  able 
to  establish  a  feeling  of  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence.  With  these  secure  feelings  the 
child  will  sincerely  want  to  read. 

An  important  part  of  the  conference 
centers  around  the  child’s  record  book. 
This  is  his  responsibility  in  the  pro¬ 
gram:  to  keep  a  record  of  what  he  does 
each  day — the  books  he  has  read,  the 
pages  he  has  covered,  and  vocabulary 
difficulties  he  may  have  encountered. 

This  record  is  kept  in  a  composition 
book  and  is  shown  to  me  each  time  we 
meet.  We  discuss  what  he  has  been 
reading,  look  at  the  words  which  are  i 
causing  him  difficulty,  and  I  ask  him  to ' 
summarize  what  he  has  read.  Lastly,  he 
will  read  aloud  to  me.  The  words  in  his 
list  and  any  words  he  misses  when  read¬ 
ing  will  indicate  the  type  of  problem 
he  is  having:  comprehension,  initial 
sounds,  prefixes,  suffixes,  etc. 

Teaching  Skilb 

Right  then,  I  stop  and  teach,  or  re¬ 
teach,  the  skill  which  he  needs.  I  work 
with  the  child  at  a  table  near  a  chalk¬ 
board.  I  use  the  same  methods  and  aids 
that  I  would  use  if  I  were  teaching  a 
skill  to  a  reading  group.  I  frequently 
will  give  follow-up  work  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  his  seat,  and  I  may  work  with 
the  child  on  a  particular  skill  during 
more  than  one  conference. 

If  I  notice  that  several  children  are 
experiencing  the  same  difficulty,  I  form 
a  group  for  the  express  purpose  of  teach¬ 
ing  this  skill.  Again,  I  use  the  same  aids 
and  methods  that  I  would  use  in  a  three, 
four,  or  five  group  situation.  However, 


since  this  group  was  formed  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  mastering  a  particular 
skill,  once  that  skill  is  mastered  the 
group  is  disbanded. 

I  keep  a  record  of  each  child  which 
includes  a  complete  record  of  what  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  conference,  what  skills 
were  taught  during  the  conference,  and 
when  groups  were  formed. 

Sharing  Books 

About  forty-five  minutes  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  conference  period  is  spent  in 
reading.  The  remaining  fifteen  minutes 
I  use  for  the  groups  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  or  for  conferencing  with 
those  children  who  need  more  frequent 
attention  on  sp>ecial  skills.  Two  or  three 
times  a  week,  we  have  a  reporting  peri¬ 
od  in  addition  to  the  daily  sixty  minute 
reading  period. 

Children  need  to  share  their  books 
with  other  people  and  they  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  do  this.  However,  since  every¬ 
one  is  reading  a  different  book  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  urged  to  share  their  stories  in 
many  imaginative  ways  which  will  ex¬ 
tend  their  language  'ulls.  A  few  ways 
that  have  been  used  recently  include:' 
radio  and  television  plays,  puppet  show, 
flannel  board  stories,  a  tape-recorded 
report,  dioramas,  a  poem  written  about 
the  book,  and  a  different  ending. 

In  this  way,  I  feel  that  my  children 
are  experiencing  the  very  best  aspects  of 
the  group  method  of  teaching  reading 
combined  with  the  security  and  confi¬ 
dence  that  come  from  the  individual¬ 
ized,  one-to-one  approach.  With  their 
improved  skills  and  their  deepened  in¬ 
terest  in  books,  the  children  are  ready 
to  advance  more  rapidly  in  all  areas  of 
the  curriculum  as  they  set  new  and 
wider  goals  for  themselves. 


Teaching  Reading  as  Thinking 

MURIEL  POTTER  LANGMAN 
Eastern  Michigan  University  Or  Hawthorn  Center 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan 


Since  reading  is  following  the 
thought  of  the  writer  (7)  the  teaching 
of  reading  requires,  above  and  beyond 
the  mastery  of  techniques  facilitating 
the  recognition  of  words,  some  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  the  thinking  process. 
In  a  recent  paper  (5)  the  writer  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  that  all  aspects  of  lan¬ 
guage  comprehension  and  usage  (the 
activities  involved  in  the  thinking-read¬ 
ing  process)  are  aspects  of  generaliza-- 
tion  and  transfer. 

If  this  assumption  is  valid,  effective 
reading  instruction  should  (a)  identify 
the  kinds  of  language  experience  that 
provide  opportunity  for  needed  general¬ 
izations;  (b)  decide  what  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  essential;  (c)  provide  the  read¬ 
er  with  guidance  in  becoming  skillful 
in  making  generalizations  and  transfers 
leading  to  selective,  evaluative  (critical) 
reading,  useful  in  problem  solving. 

Biases  in  Instruction 

Learners  are  all  too  responsive  to  bi¬ 
ases  in  instruction.  In  the  early  1940’s, 
when  for  a  decade  teachers  had  stressed 
reading  to  get  main  ideas,  tests  showed 
relative  strength  in  this  skill  area  and 
weakness  in  ability  to  read  for  detail.  In 
a  swing  toward  the  other  extreme,  chil¬ 
dren  were  soon  being  bombarded  with 
questions  to  which  answers  could  liter¬ 
ally  be  lifted  out  of  their  books. 

Teacher:  Read  the  sentence  that  tells 
where  Johnny  was  going. 


Pupil:  (quoting)  Johnny  was  going 
to  school. 

This  is  a  useful  reading  skill,  but  it  is 
only  one.  As  diagnostic  tests  began  to 
show  greater  attention  to  detail,  with 
weakness  in  paraphrasing  and  selecting 
general  ideas,  emphasis  on  reading  as 
thinking  is  increasing.  My  college  stu¬ 
dents,  victims  of  the  detail-emphasis 
period,  frequently  ask  about  textbook 
and  source  materials,  “What  do  you 
want  us  to  know?  How  much  of  this 
are  we  responsible  for?”  I  find  myself 
giving  them  two  general  directions: 

A.  Decide  what  is  important,  or 
worth  remembering,  or  interest¬ 
ing,  or  useful,  or  unusual  and 
surprising;  and  above  all,  what 
is  the  general  idea,  a  summary', 
the  matter  in  a  nutshell. 

B.  VV'hen  you  have  decided  what  is 
important,  etc.,  don’t  stop  at 
underlining  it  (underlining  is 
very  popular  as  a  study  skill,  for 
it  gives  visual  evidence  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  and  damages  the 
book  to  make  a  better  market 
for  textbook  publishers!)  but 
restate  and  rephrase  what  is  to 
be  retained.  You  don’t  under¬ 
stand  what  you  have  read  until 
you  can  talk  about  it. 

Basic  Word  Comprehension 

For  a  long  time  perception  in  reading 
meant  only  (a)  sensory  experience. 
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(b)  recognition  of  the  form  of  each 
single  word  symbol,  to  be  followed  by 

(c)  association  of  this  word  form  with 
a  meaning  derived  from  previous  audi- 
toiA’  or  visual  language  experience. 

Recent!)'  we  have  become  more  so¬ 
phisticated,  and  we  recognize  that  the 
meaning  of  each  single  word  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  surrounding  ideational  con¬ 
text  just  as  colors  in  visual  perception 
are  modified  by  reflections  from  colors 
around  them.  Moreover,  those  famous 
“eas\”  words  of  such  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  English  are  the  most  difficult 
for  children  to  learn  because  each  is  an 
abstraction  expressing  relationship  and 
changes  color  with  changing  context. 
going  to  have  a  party  to  school 

going  skating  to  have  lunch 

going  on  seven  to  be 

up  hill  on  the  table 

writing  up  notes  turn  on  the  water 
tearing  up  paper  take  on  a  job 

We  frequently  name  this  problem 
and  dismiss  it.  These  are  idioms.  Our 
language  is  so  full  of  idoms  that  we  as¬ 
sume  our  child  readers  have  the  oral 
language  experience  for  making  the 
proper  interpretations  of  them.  After 
all,  ue  have  no  difficulty. 

Reading  formulae  take  no  account  of 
the  difficult)’  of  interpreting  idioms  and 
thus  mislead  us  about  difficulty  levels. 
But  from  the  emerging  disciplines  of 
semantics  and  psycho-linguistics  we  are 
at  least  obtaining  insights.  These  new 
combinations  must  be  taught  like  new 
words.  They  are  new  ideas  to  the  child, 
expressed  by  rearrangement  of  familiar 
word  symbols. 

Evaluation  of  Idea  Content 

The  farther  from  experience  and  the 
more  general  or  abstract  it  is,  the  more 


a  word,  phrase,  or  statement  represents 
an  empty  category  ( 1 )  which  fills  with 
meaning  only  as  relevant  experiences 
are  related  to  it.  Much  deductive  learn¬ 
ing  falls  in  this  area. 

A  fourth  grader  may  respond  in  the 
words  of  his  textbook,  The  Equator  is 
an  imaginary  line.  His  first  relevant  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  this  imaginary  line  is 
an  actual,  existent  line  on  his  map;  his 
second,  that  these  two  contradictory  ex¬ 
periences  have  no  importance  in  any 
case.  Even  in  map  reading  he  will  make 
little  use  of  the  information  until  (a) 
latitude  and  longitude  become  useful 
tools  in  locating  points  on  the  sphere 
representing  the  earth  or  the  map  repre¬ 
senting  a  portion  thereof;  (b)  he  be¬ 
comes  concerned  with  navigation  in 
air  or  on  water,  in  which  case,  having 
a  genuine  need  for  meanings,  he  will 
learn  all  over  again  with  motivational 
material  which  had  previously  been  rote 
memory  content. 

When,  where  and  fcoir  are  questions 
producing  factual  answers,  usually  to  be 
found  stated  directly  and  clearly  if  the 
appropriate  material  is  consulted.  The 
first  step  away  from  literal  meaning  in 
expository  material  lies  in  the  question 
why,  the  guidepost  to  a  cause-effect  re¬ 
lationship. 

The  developmental  range  of  such 
thinking  has  been  much  studied  and  is 
very  wide.  Three-year  olds  may  reply 
to  a  why  question  with  ’cause,  the  empty 
category  which  will  gradually  fill  with 
experiences.  Their  own  preoccupation 
with  Why?  is  a  sign  of  readiness  for 
next  steps  in  understanding. 

Most  children  from  five  to  eight  can 
give  an  acceptable  explanation  of  cause- 
effect  if  the  question  is  about  their  own 
immediate  experience.  The  word  be¬ 
cause  is  often  a  third-grade  reading 
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word,  for  at  this  point  in  its  literal 
sense  it  is  meaningful  to  most  of  the 
age  group,  who  use  it  themselves  ap¬ 
propriately  in  concrete,  specific  situa¬ 
tions. 

In  discussion  we  may  be  considering 
a  boy’s  daily  experience.  If  we  read 
about  his  going  to  school,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  material  w'ill  go  far  beyond  the 
literal.  If  in  our  story  John  went  to 
school,  the  when,  where  and  how  are 
likely  to  be  given,  but  not  the  why.  Our 
third  grader  knows  from  his  own  life 
why  children  go  to  school,  and  hence 
why  John  went.  He  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  answ'er  w'hy  because  there  is  a 
special  advantage  in  learning  that  there 
are  several  acceptable,  correct  reasons. 

This  is  an  important  experience  for 
the  young  reader;  it  is  a  simple  teaching 
technique  for  fostering  originality  (6). 
Children  go  to  school,  as  John  does, 
because  it  is  a  school  day  or  a  weekday, 
because  his  mother  sends  him,  because 
he  likes  school,  because  he  is  seven  and 
the  law'  says  all  seven-year-olds  must  go 
to  school.  These  are  all  valid  answers, 
at  very  different  levels  of  generalization. 
The  point  to  be  made  is  that  we  can 
read  “between  the  lines”  and  a  g(K)d 
reader  will  learn  to  do  so. 

Some  well-endowed  children  develop 
this  skill  spontaneously,  hut  many  more 
could  do  so  if  guidance  were  systematic 
and  explicit.  The  teacher  who  thought¬ 
fully  asks  hetween-the-lhies  questions 
such  as  how  story  characters  may  be 
feqling  under  different  circumstances 
(fostering  character  interpretation  and 
empathy),  and  why  they  are  behaving 
as  they  do,  is  laying  the  foundation  for 
ability  to  read  fiction  and  drama  intel¬ 
ligently. 

Such  insights  may  help  with  better 
understanding  for  motives  for  human 


behavior  in  other  situations,  and  hence 
for  better  interpersonal  relations  and 
more  effective  social  interaction. 

Relationship  among  Ideas 

This  is  a  different  kind  of  intellectu¬ 
al  activity  from  understanding  relation¬ 
ships  among  people,  where  one  may  em¬ 
pathize  and  generalize  from  immediate 
experience.  Here  we  must  begin  with 
very  simple  examples  to  demonstrate 
the  nature  and  value  of  organization 
and  consistency. 

Some  few  fortunate  children  spon¬ 
taneously  retain,  weigh  and  compare 
ideas  and  form  conclusions  about  re¬ 
lationships.  These  we  ought  to  observe 
carefully  in  order  to  grasp  the  steps  in 
the  process,  for  our  owm  thinking  has 
developed  too  many  shortcuts  to  help 
us  here.  Again,  the  majority’  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  taught  this  kind  of 
thinking.  But  how?  Here  are  some  sug¬ 
gestions: 

A.  In  narrative: 

I.  Awareness  of  time  sequences, 
through  attention  to  questions. 
What  happened  first,  next, 
last?  Grasping  the  proper  or¬ 
der  of  events  is  essential  be¬ 
cause  in  an  event  chain,  each 
event  is  likely  to  he  dependent 
on  the  one  before. 

2.  LiK-ational  and  directional  in¬ 
formation.  Accuracy  is  needed 
in  describing  movement  from 
place  to  place  and  in  relative 
locations,  because  again  each 
event  in  space  depends  on  the 
one  preceding. 

i.  Sequence  in  a  train  of  reason¬ 
ing.  A  g(MKl  illustration  is  a 
multi-step  arithmetic  problem, 
in  which  the  first  computation 
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and  answer  supply  the  materi¬ 
al  for  the  second  computation 
and  so  on.  There  must  be  a 
general  plan  of  procedure,  a 
predetermined  sequence  for 
obtaining  needed  information 
at  each  point  before  any  part 
of  the  actual  computation  be¬ 
gins.  One  error  alters  the  final 
result. 

B.  In  exposition: 

1.  In  solving  a  concrete  prob¬ 
lem,  such  as  following  a  recipe 
in  cooking,  the  sequence  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  total  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  procedure.  Just  as 
in  A3  above. 

2.  In  building  a  chain  of  ideas 
leading  to  a  conclusion  or  a 
decision  for  action,  each  step 
again  is  dependent  on  those 
preceding.  If  we  are  to  choose 
a; day  for  a  picnic,  we  must 
take  into  consideration  time: 
the  days  on  which  we  have 
other  commitments,  the  length 
of  time  available  (which  is  in 
turn  influenced  by  location: 
the  distance  to  be  traveled); 
the  season  cTf  the  year,  which 
in  turn  influences  weather 
conditions;  activities  appropri¬ 
ate  to  time  and  location,  and 
including  food,  which  is  de¬ 
termined  by  money  available, 
and  how  it  can  be  obtained, 
and  what  other  resources  may 
provide  some  or  all  of  it. 

Thinking  seems  to  comprise  moving 
chains  of  ideas  in  controlled  association. 
In  reasoning  we  select  the  relevant  ele¬ 
ments  and  disregard  the  irrelevant. 

This  kind  of  intellectual  activity  im¬ 
proves  with  guided  experience  and  suc¬ 
cess.  After  we  have  learned  to  select 


and  weigh  elements  in  the  relationship- 
chain  of  our  own  immediate  experience, 
we  can  begin  tentatively  to  test  elements 
comprising  the  relationship-chains  of 
the  thinking  of  others,  speakers  or  writ¬ 
ers,  providing  our  experience  has  had 
some  commonality  with  theirs.  If  this 
commonality  does  not  exist,  we  have  no 
standards  for  judging  the  relationships 
for  workability  or  validity.  All  this  is 
implied  in  that  remarkably  inclusive 
word  Readiness. 

3.  Some  guideposts  for  following 
and  evaluating  the  relation¬ 
ship  claims  of  others? 

a.  The  context  surrounding 
any  word  may  require 
much  to  be  supplied  by  the 
reader: 

Looking  back  over  his 
shoulder.  Bill  ran  on. 
What  do  the  following 
words  mean? 

Although  Bill  was  afraid, 
he  ran  on. 

Because  Bill  was  afraid, 
he  ran  on. 

Seeing  that  the  next  run¬ 
ner  was  far  behind.  Bill 
ran  on. 

Ask  the  reader  to  para¬ 
phrase,  explain  and  ex¬ 
pand. 

b.  Relational  words  are  often 
supplied  to  guide  the  read¬ 
er,  namely,  sequence  indi¬ 
cators  such  as  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  next,  last,  etc.,  and 
adverbial  indicators  of  re¬ 
lationship  such  as  besides, 
moreover,  but,  while,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  etc.  Only  after 
young  readers  have  learned 
to  use  these  words  correct- 
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ly  in  expressing  their  own 
ideas  in  speech  and  writ¬ 
ing  will  they  be  able  to  use 
them  as  cues  in  reading, 
c.  Do  the  ideas  of  the  writer 
hold  together  in  a  logical 
sequence  for  which  a  short 
summary  can  be  made?  Do 
they  hold  together  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  of  emotional  consist¬ 
ency? 

When  his  pet  was  hurt, 
did  this  make  the  boy 
happy  or  unhappy? 

Concept  Formation 

Does  the  information  given  by  the 
writer  and  the  organization  in  which  it 
is  arranged,  give  us  new  ideas  and  un¬ 
derstandings?  Two  striking  examples  of 
a  level  of  abstraction  which  uses  rela¬ 
tively  common  words  in  contexts  un¬ 
familiar  and  confusing  to  the  less  so¬ 
phisticated  reader  of  any  age  are  "the 
crust  of  the  earth”  cited  by  McKee  (7) 
and  "the  American  standard  of  living,” 
a  phrase  found  not  too  long  ago  in  a 
seventh  grade  social  studies  textbook. 

Each  of  these  phrases  assumes  a  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  and  knowledge 
possessed  by  few  children  or  adults. 
Think  how  long  it  would  take  to  ex¬ 
plain  either  of  these  ideas  effectively, 
and  how  much  experience  and  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  required  by  the  explica- 
tor. 

Ask  a  sixth  grader  what  government 
means.  You  are  in  for  a  surprise.  While 
much  knowledge  develops  through  cre¬ 
ating  empty  categories  and  building  up 
their  content  as  time  goes  on,  neverthe¬ 
less  this  procedure  encourages  the  mem¬ 
orization  of  rote  answers.  It  teaches  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  satisfied  with  not  understand¬ 


ing  because  teachers  are  satisfied.  But 
the  good  reader  demands  meaning  from 
his  reading  (7). 

Biases  and  Their  Effect 

Piekarz  (9)  conducted  research  the 
results  of  which  suggest  that  while 
critical  reading  requires  intellectual  ca¬ 
pacity,  that  capacity  is  not  enough. 
Crossen  found  that  unrecognized  biases 
kept  high  school  students  from  under¬ 
standing  patent  factual  content. 

Can  we  help  teachers  to  help  child 
readers  to  understand  that  to  read  with¬ 
out  awareness  of  one’s  own  biases  is  to 
risk  reading  without  comprehension? 
We  read  only  what  we  are  willing  to 
read — for  example,  at  election  time. 
For  the  development  of  thoughtful  citi¬ 
zens  we  must  help  readers  to  see  what 
happens  to  reading  comprehension  when 
prejudices  take  over. 

For  example,  most  children  are  bi¬ 
ased  in  favor  of  comics.  It  is  interesting 
to  hear  the  rationalizations  offered  by 
college  students  about  the  values  of 
classic  comics,  to  which  even  some  of 
the  best  readers  are  addicted.  Here  are 
some  critical  questions: 

Does  the  format  of  comics  really  make 
them  easier  to  read? 

Do  the  pictures  really  help  the  reader 
understand  the  story? 

Since  classic  comics  are  shorter  than 
the  originals,  what  kinds  of  material 
are  omitted  in  the  abridged  forms? 

In  different  literary  materials,  e.g. 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  do  we  read  for  plot 
or  for  poetry  or  for  dramatic  values? 

Which  values  are  retained  in  the 
abridged  editions  and  which  are  lost? 

Here  is  a  clear  example  of  times  when 
reading  explicit  content  alone  is  not 
enough. 
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The  Critical  Reader  Points  of  Vien' 


Crossen’s  (2),  McKillop’s  (8),  and 
other  studies  described  by  Eller  and 
Dykstra  (3)  show  that  inasmuch  as  w'e 
can  read  critically  (evaluatively)  only 
when  we  can  distinguish  fact  and  in¬ 
formation  from  our  own  and  others’ 
feelings  and  convictions,  and  can  rec¬ 
ognize  the  difference  between  facts  and 
interpretations  and  value-judgments,  we 
cannot  read  critically  without  some  self- 
knowledge. 

A  critical  reader  must  be  emotionally 
and  intellectually  mature.  He  must  have 
the  skills  and  resources  for  determining 
what  is  genuinely  factual,  the  insight  to 
recognize  and  discount  his  biases,  the 
capacity  for  following  a  train  of  ideas, 
seeing  their  relationship  and  deciding 
whether  they  lead  him  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  offered  by  the  writer. 

All  too  frequently  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  relationships  between  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  research  data  and  interpretations 
and  implications  presumably  developed 
therefrom  lead  a  reader  to  disagreement 
with  an  experimenter’s  conclusions. 

A  critical  exercise  in  this  area  is  that 
of  Avram  Goldstein  (4),  who  reviewed 
all  the  articles  on  home  study  listed  in 
the  Education  Index  for  the  thirty  years 
before  December,  1958.  There  w’ere 
only  seventeen  research  studies  among 
these,  and  of  these  all  but  one  were 
judged  to  be  of  inadequate  research  de¬ 
sign.  In  the  remaining  study  "it  w’as 
shown  that  a  no-homework  policy  in 
the  elementary  grades  adversely  affected 
academic  performance  in  high  school.” 

Erom  his  reading  the  writer  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  many  statements  made 
in  recent  years  that  homework  has  no 
long-term  effect  on  study  skills  and  at¬ 
titudes  were  unsupported  by  research. 


Since  it  is  misleading  to  lift  any 
statement  out  of  context,  Goldstein’s 
article  should  be  read  in  its  entirety'.  It 
certainly  suggests  that  it  is  a  common 
weakness  to  read  not  only  to  support  our 
own  opinions  but  because  we  do  not 
wish  to  understand  information  contrary 
to  our  bias.  A  colleague  of  mine  shrewd¬ 
ly  commented  that  perhaps  Mr.  Gold¬ 
stein’s  bias  was  also  showing! 

Each  man  must  read  and  judge  for 
himself.  There  can  be  no  critical  read¬ 
ing  without  awareness  that  on  every 
question  there  w’i’I  and  should  be  more 
than  one  point  of  view;  that  rarely  is  a 
question  raised  for  which  some  reason¬ 
able  supporting  arguments  cannot  be 
adduced  for  either  side;  that  there  are 
logical  arguments  consistent  with  ethical 
principles  and  others  which  do  not  con¬ 
sider  these  principles;  that  in  the  long 
run  one  will  probably  form  opinions 
which  are  compromises  between  an  en¬ 
tirely  rational  and  an  entirely  emotion¬ 
al  position. 

During  the  Second  W’orld  War  there 
appeared  briefly  a  periodical  which  pre¬ 
sented  the  facts  of  the  situation  with 
such  cold  objectivity  as  to  alienate  its 
readers.  It  ceased  to  appear.  Its  readers, 
biased  in  favor  of  their  country,  re¬ 
jected  total  objectivity. 

Teachers  should  be  concerned  with 
developing  for  young  readers  not  only 
all  the  critical-evaluative  skills,  but  also 
a  moral-ethical  frame  of  reference  and 
a  regard  for  human  values,  as  well  as 
flexibility  for  changing  sides  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  logical  reasoning. 
The  good  reader  must,  then,  be  aware 
of  his  own  purposes  in  reading  because 
these  influence  his  perception  of  con¬ 
tent;  i.e.  whether  he  is  reading  to  sup- 
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port  his  own  opinion,  to  grasp  the  point 
of  view  of  a  writer,  or  to  form  a  new 
opinion  and  gain  new  insights. 

He  must  be  able  to  approach  reading 
materials  with  awareness  that  though 
printed  thoughts  are  more  reliable  than 
careless  speech,  they  represent  the 
thought  of  individuals  and  so  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  possibility  of  error,  by  misin¬ 
terpretation,  abridgement,  omission,  or 
reorganization. 

He  must  know  that  some  materials 
are  by  intention  more  factual,  others 
more  persuasive,  than  others.  He  must 
know  that  situations  and  facts  alter  with 


the  passing  of  time  and  events,  and  he 
must  know  that  every  individual  reader 
is  responsible  for  following  the  thought 
of  a  writer  with  awareness  of  where  the 
writer  intends  to  lead. 

This  kind  of  reading  should  be  con¬ 
genial  to  adolescents  who  are  full  of 
questions  and  resistances,  and  to  whom 
a  critical  attitude  is  culturally  congenial. 
It  should  be  the  purpose  of  good  teach¬ 
ing  to  guide  these  attitudes  into  con¬ 
structive  and  effective  channels  for  the 
development  of  good  citizenship.  The 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  of  reading 
is  indeed  a  grave  and  portentous  one. 
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Elegance  in  prose  composition  is  mainly  this:  a  just  admission  of 
topics  and  of  words;  neither  too  many  nor  too  few  of  either;  enough  of 
sweetness  in  the  sound  to  induce  us  to  enter  and  sit  still;  enough  of 
illustration  and  reflection  to  change  the  posture  of  our  minds  when 
they  would  tire;  and  enough  of  sound  matter  in  the  complex  to  repay 
us  for  our  attendance. 

— Walter  Savage  Landor,  Imaginary  Conversations 


Creative  Reading 

JOSEPHINE  SHOTKA 

Teacher,  City  and  Country  School  for  Gifted  Children 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan 


^^^EADiNG  is  now  recognized  as  the 
most  important  medium  of  thinking, 
learning  and  solving  problems  in  all 
areas  of  human  concern.  Reading  is  the 
"gateway”  to  all  knowledge,  including 
stories  and  treasures  of  the  past  and  to 
all  that  is  going  on  and  being  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  world  of  today  and  in 
planning  for  the  future. 

Basic  to  any  discussion  of  reading  as 
a  creative  and  enrichment  activity  is  the 
assumption  that  the  gifted  child  must 
learn  the  basic  skills  of  reading.  The 
teacher  of  the  gifted  should  see  that  a 
solid  foundation  in  the  basic  skills  and 
the  opportunity  to  read  widely  is  given 
to  every  gifted  child. 

The  environment  is  an  important 
factor  in  extending  creative  experiences 
in  reading.  The  schedule  should  be 
flexible,  should  provide  a  great  variety’ 
of  reading  material,  and  should  allow 
the  child  freedom  in  his  selection  of 
books.  The  teacher  should  take  the  time 
and  make  the  effort  to  display  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  manner  the  products  of  the 
child's  creative  efforts. 

Creative  Reading 

As  soon  as  the  gifted  child  has  mas¬ 
tered  certain  basic  reading  skills,  indi¬ 
vidualized  reading  should  begin.  The 
gifted  child  understands  and  learns 
these  skills  easily  and  quickly  so  that 
a  shorter  development  lesson,  less  drill 
and  less  repetition  are  needed.  With  the 


gifted  child,  individualized  reading  can 
easily  begin  soon  after  he  enters  first 
grade  unless  there  are  individual  chil¬ 
dren  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are 
having  difficulty  in  reading. 

Creative  reading  needs  creative  teach¬ 
ing.  If  the  teacher  is  not  creative,  she 
should  learn  to  be  creative.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  creative  so  she  can  become 
sensitive  to  the  leads  that  children’s  ex¬ 
periences  present.  True  creativity  can¬ 
not  flow  from  an  authoritarian  teacher. 
She  should  respect  all  individuals. 

The  classroom  must  have  an  atmos¬ 
phere  where  imagination  flows  freely, 
where  a  child  can  get  the  feeling  of 
success  in  some  areas,  where  he  can  re¬ 
lease  his  inner  tensions  and  is  not  un¬ 
duly  subdued.  The  classroom  must  have 
an  atmosphere  where  the  curriculum 
lends  itself  to  deep  and  meaningful  con¬ 
cepts,  where  leadership  attitudes  lend  to 
creative  thinking  and  acting.  All  these 
help  the  gifted  child  to  reach  his  opti¬ 
mum  in  creativity. 

The  gifted  child  has  shown  some  in¬ 
teresting  feelings  regarding  reading; 
these  have  been  voiced  or  hinted  in  one 
way  or  another.  He  wants  books,  many 
books  with  time  to  read  them  without 
hearing,  "Put  away  your  reader;  it  is 
time  for  arithmetic.”  He  enjoys  sharing 
with  others  what  he  has  learned  or  en¬ 
joyed  instead  of  sitting  and  hearing 
pages  read,  one  after  another. 

The  child  wants  guidance  from  his 
teacher,  but  he  dislikes  very  much  to 
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hear  such  remarks  as,  “Read  faster;  you 
are  stopping  after  every  word”  or,  “See 
whether  you  can’t  read  like  a  person 
would  talk”  or,  “We  have  had  this  word 
many  times;  you  should  know  it  by 
now.”  He  does  not  like  or  appreciate 
censure. 

The  child  likes  to  read  what  he  is 
interested  in.  He  wants  to  read  for  en¬ 
joyment  and  to  seek  information.  The 
gifted  child  wants  to  read,  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  and  desire  to  read  and  will  be¬ 
came  a  good  reader  if  we  do  not  put 
the  reins  on  him.  Rather  we  should  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  use  his  abilities 
in  peace,  security,  and  understanding. 

Types  of  Questions 

Making  a  reading  lesson  creative  de¬ 
pends  a  great  deal  on  the  type  of  ques¬ 
tions  asked  before,  during,  and  after  the 
reading  of  a  story.  The  questions  should 
arouse  interest,  bring  in  experiences  in 
everyday  life,  be  challenging  and  be 
worded  so  the  child  will  think  critically 
about  what  he  is  reading.  They  should 
make  the  characters  alive,  have  mean¬ 
ing  as  to  a  point  or  points  the  child 
should  get  from  the  story,  and  let  each 
child  contribute  something  of  himself. 
In  short,  they  should  let  him  live  the 
stor\'  with  the  author  and  the  charac¬ 
ters.  Some  questions  which  could  be 
used  before  the  story  is  read  are: 

1 .  From  the  name  of  the  story,  what 
do  you  think  it  will  be  about? 

2.  What  experiences  do  you  think 
the  characters  will  have? 

3.  Do  you  think  this  will  be  a 
funny  story,  a  sad  story,  a  make- 
believe  story  or  an  exciting 
story,  and  why? 

4.  What  do  you  think  the  characters 
will  be  like? 
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Some  questions  which  could  be  used 
during  the  story: 

1.  Where  does  our  story  take  place? 
Have  you  ever  been  to  a  place 
like  this? 

2.  Who  are  the  characters  and  what 
kind  of  persons  are  they? 

3.  Have  you  ever  met  a  person  like 
the  character  in  our  story? 

4.  Are  the  characters  ones  you 
would  like  to  have  for  your 
friends? 

5.  Have  you  any  friends  like  the 
characters  in  our  story? 

6.  What  is  the  author  trying  to  give 
us  to  think  about  in  the  story? 

Some  questions  which  could  be 
asked  after  the  story  is  read : 

1.  Why  did  you  like  or  dislike  the 
story? 

2.  What  would  you  have  done  if 
you  were  in  the  same  position  as 
the  character  or  characters  in  the 
story? 

3.  What  do  you  think  was  the  main 
idea  of  the  story? 

4.  How  do  you  think  the  character 
or  characters  felt?  Have  you  ever 
felt  like  that? 

5.  Was  there  any  example  where 
you  found  that  the  characters 
used  their  senses  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  way? 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  some 
creative  activity  should  result.  The  writ¬ 
ing  of  a  story  of  his  own  experience  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  one  he  read  about  is  worth¬ 
while,  and  the  child  enjoys  it. 

Another  creative  activity  should  be  . 
the  illustration  of  a  story  or  a  book. 

Dioramas  can  be  made  to  depict 
either  a  scene  or  an  entire  story  or  book. 
These  are  well-liked  by  the  children  who 
like  to  do  things  with  their  hands  or 
are  artistically  inclined. 
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Panel  pictures  can  be  made  where  this  way  of  acting,  depicting  the  mean- 

the  stor)’  is  pictured  in  sequence  with  ing  and  the  action  of  a  story, 

captions.  These  are  colorful  for  use  in  Making  a  story  into  a  play  for  several 
the  room  and  are  fun  and  worthwhile  characters  to  act  out  is  creative  and  fun. 
for  the  children.  With  first  graders,  quite  a  bit  of  help 

Writing  character  sketches  is  enjoy-  and  guidance  is  needed  from  the  teach¬ 
able  but  a  little  more  difficult.  er.  This  takes  away  from  the  independ- 

Pantomine  acting  of  a  stqr}’  is  an-  ent  work  of  the  children.  Some  of  the 
other  way  to  make  reading  creative.  The  gifted  children  are  able  to  do  this  very 

children  can  find  much  satisfaction  in  well  on  their  own. 

The  sight  of  human  affairs  deserves  admiration  and  pity.  And 
he  is  not  insensible  who  pays  them  the  undemonstrative  tribute  of  a  sigh 
which  is  not  a  sob,  and  of  a  smile  which  is  not  a  grin. 

- — Joseph  Conrad,  A  Personal  Record 
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Impact  of  Adult  Reading 

on  Pupil  Achievement 

EMMETT  ALBERT  BETTS 
Research  Professor 
University  of  Miami 
Coral  Gables,  Florida 

ANY  years  ago,  Hilliard  and  Troxell  literacy  level  and  the  number  of  book 
reported  that  informational  background  readers,  and  between  the  amount  of 
of  the  pupil  was  a  significant  factor  in  available  reading  material  and  the  per 
readiness  for  reading  and  in  reading  cent  of  the  population  who  read  the 
progress  (13).  They  found  that  travel  available  reading  material  (1). 
experiences,  mechanical  means  of  com-  According  to  the  United  States  Bu- 
munication  in  the  home,  and  the  read-  reau  of  the  Census,  only  2.5  per  cent 
ing  environment  of  the  home  and  com-  of  the  population  fourteen  years  and 
munity  differentiated  between  the  rich-  older  were  illiterate  (25).  This  finding, 
background  group  and  the  meager-  of  course,  was  based  on  census  stand- 
background  group.  Since  1937,  other  ards.  However,  this  can  be  a  mislead- 
studies  have  tended  to  confirm  these  ing  statistic  because  studies  of  the  ma- 
findings.  The  community  in  which  the  turity  of  adult  reading  habits  reveal  that 
child  lives,  therefore,  does  have  an  im-  the  child’s  parents  and  neighbors  do  rel- 
pact  on  his  development  in  and  through  atively  little  serious  reading, 
the  medium  of  reading. 

Reading  and  Other  Mass  Media 

Impact  of  Community 

As  new  media  of  mass  communica- 
It  is  a  truism  that,  as  Plato  said  many  tion — movies,  radio,  and  television — 
centuries  ago,  what  is  honored  in  a  com-  have  achieved  popularity,  the  amount  of 
munity  will  be  cultivated  there.  If,  for  time  for  voluntary  reading  has  de¬ 
example,  reading  is  honored  in  the  home  creased.  At  present,  reading  ranks 
and  in  the  community,  then  children  fourth  in  the  order  of  preference  of 
are  motivated  to  read.  Hence,  it  is  rele-  young  people  (12).  This  change  in  the 
vant  to  review  studies  of  the  reading  “monopoly-rule  of  published  matter”  is 
habits  of  adults  in  the  home  and  else-  cogently  described  by  Father  Walter  J. 
where  in  order  to  assess  the  impact  of  Ong  as  a  drift  away  from  our  “typo- 
the  community  on  the  school’s  total  graphical  culture”  toward  the  “oral-and- 
reading  program.  aural  culture.”  (18) 

About  half  of  the  world’s  adult  pop-  In  general,  book  reading  tends  to  de- 
ulation  cannot  read.  But  among  those  crease  with  increased  television  viewing, 
countries  where  the  literacy  rate  is  high,  Lloyd  F.  Scott  reported  that  the  “best- 
there  is  a  vast  discrepancy  between  the  educated  families  and  white  collar  work- 
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ers”  disapproved  the  television  fare  of 
their  children.  Moreover,  he  reported 
that  children  "average  thirteen  hours  a 
week  viewing  their  favorite  programs,” 
and  that  the  moderate  viewers  achieve 
significantly  higher  in  reading  than  the 
excessive  viewers  (22). 

Parent  Aspirations 

Many  conditions  in  our  rapidly- 
changing  society  are  bringing  about  a 
reassessment  of  values:  automation  in 
industry,  cold  war  scares  which  give 
new  value  to  scientists,  changing  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  “egg  heads,”  systematic 
attempts  to  recruit  candidates  for  the 
professions.  These  and  other  re-exam- 
inations  of  values  are  focusing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life 
on  education.  Elmo  Roper,  for  example, 
reported  that  a  cross-section  of  citizens 
ranked  the  desirability  of  occupations 
for  their  sons  in  this  order:  medicine 
(27%),  business  (24%),  science 
(22%),  law  (8%),  teaching  (8%), 
and  politics  (2%  ).  However,  if  the  pay 
were  the  same,  teaching  (12%)  was 
moved  up  from  fifth  place  to  fourth 
place,  a  significant  change  (20). 

In  1959,  Elmo  Roper  and  associates 
also  made  a  cross-section  survey  of  heads 
of  households  regarding  parent’s  college 
plans  for  their  children.  This  survey  re¬ 
vealed  that,  “Parents  expect  to  send 
69%  of  children  under  18  to  college.” 
Furthermore,  the  percentage  is  "substan¬ 
tially  higher  among  persons  of  above- 
average  economic  levels,  in  smaller  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  in  the  far  West  as  compared 
to  the  remainder  of  the  country”  (21). 

Roper  and  his  associates  reported  that 
“Can’t  raise  the  money”  is  the  chief 
reason  for  not  sending  a  child  to  college. 
The  “child  doesn’t  want  to”  ranks  sec¬ 


ond  in  the  list  of  reasons,  and  “Marks 
not  good  enough”  ranks  third. 

The  Challenge 

Radio,  television,  and  movies  are  suc¬ 
cessful  competitors  of  books,  magazines 
and  newspapers.  They  take  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  time  available  for 
out-of-school  activities  of  teenagers. 
When  reading,  adults  spend  50  per  cent 
of  their  time  with  newspapers;  a  little 
more  than  25  per  cent  with  magazines; 
and  about  20  per  cent  with  books. 

The  United  States  is  considered  a  lit¬ 
erate  nation,  by  census  standards.  In 
terms  of  either  quality  or  quantity  of 
reading,  however,  the  citizens  do  very 
little  reading.  Literacy  is  a  prerequisite 
to  reading  but,  of  course,  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  it.  This  fact  has  broad  and  far- 
reaching  implications  for  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  improving 
reading  instruction  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  The  crux  of  the  situation  has  been 
clearly  stated  by  Edgar  Dale:  “The  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  seeing  that  the  mass 
media  serve  the  public  good  is  no  simple 
one.  But  it  is  a  responsibility  that  the 
teacher  as  a  teacher,  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
person  cannot  shirk.”  (15) 

Book  Reading 

In  general,  it  appears  that  people 
attach  a  great  deal  of  prestige  to  book 
reading.  Link  and  Hopf  observed  that 
people  who  read  books  discuss  them 
freely  and  gladly  respond  to  question¬ 
naires.  On  the  other  hand,  people  who 
do  not  read  books  are  embarrassed  by 
interviews  about  their  reading  habits 
(14). 

In  1956,  The  American  Institute  of 
Rublic  Opinion  (10)  confirmed  by  a 
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poll  that  only  1 7  per  tent  of  adults  in 
the  United  States  were  reading  books — 
an  unfavorable  comparison  with  adults 
in  Canada,  Australia,  and  England. 
Book  reading,  however,  appears  to  be 
related  to  years  of  school  attendance. 
Forty-five  per  cent  of  our  high  school 
graduates  and  74  per  cent  of  our  college 
graduates  had  read  one  or  more  books 
the  preceding  year.  This  positive  rela¬ 
tionship  between  formal  education  and 
book  reading  was  reported  in  1946  by 
Link  and  Hopf  who  concluded:  “The 
higher  the  education  the  greater  the 
frequencv  with  which  books  are  read.” 
(14) 

There  is,  for  example,  fairly  good 
evidence  that  25  per  cent  of  those  who 
attended  college  and  60  per  cent  of 
high  school  graduates  have  not  read  a 
book  in  the  last  year.  Less  than  13  per 
cent  of  the  adult  population  borrow 
books  from  the  library  and  when  they 
do,  almost  90  per  cent  is  of  a  low  cul¬ 
tural  level.  Moreover,  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  the  houses  in  the  United 
States  have  neither  book  cases  nor  built- 
in  book  shelves  (9). 

From  a  survey  made  in  1946,  Link 
and  Hopf  reported  that  70  per  cent  of 
all  books  were  read  by  21  per  cent  of 
the  population  and  94  per  cent  of  all 
books  were  read  by  50  per  cent  of  the 
|X)pulation.  The  inactive  readers — 50 
per  cent  of  the  jwpulatlon — “account 
for  the  remaining  6  per  cent  of  the 
books  read.”  (14) 

Those  who  have  made  library  studies 
of  book  reading  have  concluded  that 
“three-fourths  of  the  books  that  are  read 
are  read  by  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
adult  population.”  (3)  From  a  number 
of  studies,  it  appears  that  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  adult  population  read 
h<M)ks. 


Businessmen,  e«necially  executives, 
are  more  likely  ti  read  Carson  and 
Reiner’s  Ordinary  and  Necessary  Ex¬ 
penses  (Ronald  Press)  than  Galbraith’s 
The  Affluent  Society  (Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin).  The  first  book  discusses  practical 
problems  of  taxes  and,  therefore,  prom¬ 
ises  an  immediate  reward;  the  second, 
with  somewhat  profound,  abstract 
thought  offers  delayed  reward. 

Book  reading  appears  to  be  related  to 
s(K;io-economic  status.  Active  book 
readers,  for  example,  are  more  likely  to 
be  found  among  the  top  thirty  per  cent 
than  among  the  lowest  thirty  per  cent 
of  income  distribution  (6).  In  1946, 
Link  and  Hopf  reported:  “There  is  also 
a  relation  between  frequency  of  reading  > 
and  income  or  socio-economic  status. 
However,  this  relation  is  not  so  close 
as  that  between  frequency  of  readership 
and  years  of  formal  education.”  (14) 

After  summarizing  “The  Current 
Status  of  Adult  Reading,”  William  S. 
Gray  concluded:  “.  .  .  education  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  springboard  or  stimulus 
for  the  development  of  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  of  interests  and  skills.  If  given  a 
facilitating  environment,  it  may  lead  to 
wider  interests  and  higher  skills  in  an 
ever  expanding  spiral  of  growing  inter¬ 
ests.  These  interests,  in  turn,  may  de¬ 
mand  even  better  skills  to  satisfy  them 
and,  in  turn,  stimulate  ever  growing  in¬ 
terests.  Thus  education  is  a  determiner 
of  social  role  as  well  as  an  outcome  of 
it.”  (11,  p.  46) 

Magazine  Reading 

From  a  number  of  surveys,  it  appears 
that  about  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
adult  population  read  magazines.  In 
summarizing  some  of  the  research. 
Gray  and  Rogers  point  out  that  “the 
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magazine  reading  of  the  'upper  class’ 
reader  [usually  a  college  graduate]  is 
characterized  more  by  its  choice  than 
its  amount.”  (11,  p.  42)  While  the 
upper  class  reader  tends  to  read  ‘serious’ 
magazines,  the  middle  class  reader  does 
some  reading  of  popular  level  maga¬ 
zines,  and  the  lower  class  reader  spends 
a  little  time  in  looking  at  or  reading 
magazines.  Although  America  is  often 
described  as  a  nation  of  magazine 
readers,  this  description  does  not  apply 
to  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Magazine  reading,  like  book  reading, 
appears  to  be  correlated  with  sex,  edu¬ 
cational  attainment,  and  socio-economic 
status.  Women  tend  to  read  fiction  and 
the  advertisements;  men,  history,  pol¬ 
itics,  and  adventure.  Grade-school  grad¬ 
uates  are  more  likely  to  read  True  Ro¬ 
mance,  if  any  magazine  at  all;  high 
school  graduates.  Look  and  Redbook; 
college  graduates,  higher  cultural  level 
periodicals  such  as  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  Reporter.  (3,  p.  13;  8,  p.  223) 

Morgan  and  Leahy  used  "competent 
readers”  to  judge  the  cultural  level  of 
magazines  (16).  The  1959  circulation 
figures  for  these  magazines,  given  be¬ 
low,  tend  to  support  the  view  that,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  magazines  of  high 
cultural  level  have  a  limited  readership. 

Cultural  Level  of  Magazines 


1959 


Rank  Magazine 

Circulation 

2 

Saturday  Review 

190,810 

4 

Nation 

26,601 

5 

Harper’s  Magazine 

188,853 

6 

New  Republic 

31,500 

10 

American  Mercury 

60,940 

13 

Scientific  American 

203,529 

15 

Time 

2,282,307 

17 

Reader’s  Digest 

12,184,516 

30  Saturday  Evening  Post  5,709,725 

31  Life  6,041,778 

37  Redbook  2,689,510 

49  True  Confessions  1,250,244 
Rank:  established  by  Morgan  and 

Leahy,  1935 

Circulation:  based  on  Ayer  Directory 
of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals, 
1959. 

In  a  poll  of  teen-age  reading  habits. 
Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc,,  reported 
that  the  parents  of  83  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  in  grades  seven  to  twelve,  inclu¬ 
sive,  regularly  buy  or  subscribe  to  one 
or  more  magazines.  On  the  day  before 
the  survey,  67  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
had  spent  some  time  reading  articles  or 
stories  in  magazines.  However,  only  53 
per  cent  had  spent  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  (24). 

In  college  libraries,  men  tend  to  take 
out  more  newspapers  and  magazines; 
women,  more  books.  However,  men 
students  tend  to  spend  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  reading  as  women  (2). 

Edgar  Dale  has  emphasized  the  role 
of  magazines  as  a  means  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  current  affairs: 

“.  .  .  If  students  while  in  high 
school  and  college  do  not  ‘master’ 
this  art  of  reading  magazines,  their 
future  chances  of  being  enlightened 
citizens,  of  getting  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  are  poor.  Books  can  tell  us  what 
happened  in  the  past.  Newspapers 
can  give  us  the  thin  slice  of  the 
present.  But  the  magazines  mediate 
between  the  out-of-dateness  of  the 
past  and  the  up-to-dateness  of  the 
daily  newspapers.”  (7) 

In  his  discussion.  Dale  emphasized 
these  points: 

1 .  Reading  is  a  developmental  proc- 
'  ess  from  first  grade  through  col¬ 
lege. 

2.  A  wide  range  of  excellent  choice 
of  magazines  must  be  provided 
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to  meet  varied  needs  of  pupils. 

3.  Guidance  begins  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  maturity  levels  of  the  pupils 
but  reading  tastes  are  improved 
by  “tasting  good  things.” 

4.  Improvement  results  from  the 
teacher’s  sharing  and  exposing 
her  tastes  in  the  reading  of  good 
magazines. 

5.  Like  other  effective  instruction, 
magazine  reading  is  planned. 

In  discussing  the  importance  of  mag¬ 
azines  in  our  culture,  Leo  Burnett 
stated : 

“Among  all  forms  of  communica¬ 
tion,  magazines  are  the  greatest 
single  hope  this  country  has  for  pro¬ 
voking  thought,  advancing  culture, 
and  improving  taste  at  a  time  when 
the  country  needs  to  read  and  think 
as  it  never  did  before  .  .  .  America 
can  either  go  ahead  in  thought,  in 
ideals,  and  in  culture,  or  it  can  dis¬ 
integrate  in  its  own  fat,  and  it  is  the 
mission  of  magazines  to  lead  the 
way.”  (5) 

Newspaper  Reading 

Almost  every  adult  reads  a  newspaper 
more  or  less  regularly.  D.  T.  Myron, 
for  example,  reported  that  87  per  cent 
of  the  farm  families  in  his  survey  reg¬ 
ularly  read  a  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper  (17).  His  findings  tend  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  those  of  other  investigators  that 
newspapers  are  “read”  by  85  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  adults.  For  example,  in  the 
Scholastic  Magazines  survey,  90  per 
cent  of  the  parents  of  teen-agers  sub¬ 
scribed  to  a  daily  newspaper  (24). 

Myrcn  also  found  the  usual  positive 
relationship  between  regular  reading  of 
newspapers  with  income,  education,  and 
residence  (urban  rather  than  rural). 
These  findings  have  been  stressed  in  the 
reports  of  other  investigators  of  hook 


and  magazine  reading  as  well  as  of 
newspaper  reading.  (11,  pp.  43-45). 

Although  almost  every  one  “takes”  a 
paper,  as  Gray  and  Rogers  point  out, 
there  are  significant  variations  in  what 
different  groups  tend  to  read.  The  better 
educated  people,  for  example,  do  more 
serious  reading — editorials,  world  and 
domestic  issues,  stocks  and  bond  infor¬ 
mation,  etc.  For  this  reason,  they  are 
more  selective  in  their  choice  of  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  in  what  they  read, 
and  they  are  more  likely  to  subscribe  to 
more  than  one  paper.  The  lower-middle- 
class  reader  tends  toward  more  liberal 
than  conservative  editorial  policies  and 
is  somewhat  more  concerned  with  acci¬ 
dents,  crime,  etc.  than  with  current  af¬ 
fairs.  The  lower-class  reader  reads  little 
on  public  affairs,  preferring  headlines, 
pictorial  material,  sports  sections,  and 
sensational  stories. 

A  relatively  small  per  cent  of  the 
adult  population  reads  the  serious  or 
“quality”  newspapers.  In  England,  Fran¬ 
ces  Williams  (former  editor  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Daily  Herald^  reported  in  his  Dan¬ 
gerous  Estate  that  only  2.8  per  cent  of 
the  British  people  read  the  (Manches¬ 
ter)  Guardian  and  Times  in  contrast  to 
the  millions  who  read  sensational  news¬ 
papers. 

A  recent  survey  of  government 
officials  who  read  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  illustrates  several  of  the  above 
points.  First,  42.9  per  cent  of  U.  S. 
senators  regularly  read  it  as  contrasted 
to  27.9  per  cent  of  U.  S.  representatives. 
Second,  100  per  cent  of  the  executives 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
regularly  read  it  as  contrasted  to  11.4 
per  cent  of  the  executives  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  (23). 

In  another  study,  corporate  officers 
and  executives  were  surveyed.  First, 
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64.8  per  cent  of  these  business  leaders  criminative  reading  requires  planned 
mentioned  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  teaching  of  depth  reading. 

17.5  per  cent  mentioned  New  York  Since  parents  and  other  citizens  in 

Times  (daily  and  Sunday  editions)  as  the  community'  contribute  to  the  pupil’s 

read  regularly  for  general  and  business  achievement  in  the  classroom,  there  is 

news.  Second,  magazines  read  regularly  a  need  for  co-ordinated  efforts  of  the 

ranged  from  45.3  per  cent  to  10.9  per  staffs  of  both  school  and  community  li- 

cent  in  this  order:  Life,  Time,  Satur-  braries.  First,  there  is  a  need  for  good 

day  Evening  Post,  Business  Week,  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  to  be 

Reader’s  Digest,  U.  S.  News  and  World  made  accessible  to  potential  readers  of 

Report,  Newsweek,  Fortune,  Nation’s  all  ages.  Second,  there  is  a  need  for 
Business.  Third,  79  per  cent  of  the  teaching,  beginning  with  the  kinder- 

sample  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal  garten,  the  use  of  the  table  of  contents, 

and/or  Time;  84.4  per  cent.  The  VVa//  the  discrimination  between  fact  and 

Street  Journal,  Time,  and/or  Business  opinion,  and  other  thinking  “skills”  re- 

Week  (19).  quired  for  efficient  reading  between  and 

beyond  the  lines  of  print.  Third,  there 
In  Conclusion  is  a  need  for  libraries  and  schools  to 

sponsor  discussion  groups  which  begin 
At  present  there  is  a  speed-reading  where  the  readers  are  in  their  interests 
boom.  However,  the  facts  point  to  the  and  help  them  to  mature  in  them.  The 
need  for  more  emphasis  on  discrimina-  pursuit  of  excellence  begins  in  the  com- 
tive  reading — on  the  “pursuit  of  excel-  munity,  but  the  school  is  a  potent  factor 

lence.”  This  needed  emphasis  on  dis-  in  improving  the  quality  of  reading. 
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The  greatest  thing  a  human  soul  ever  does  in  this  world  is  to  see 
something,  and  tell  what  it  saw  in  a  plain  way.  Hundreds  of  people 
can  talk  for  one  who  can  think,  but  thousands  can  think  for  one  who 
can  see.  To  see  clearly  is  poetry,  prophecy,  and  religion,  all  in  one. 

— John  Ruskin,  Modern  Painters 
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expert  guidance  —  so  important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  or  phone  immediately  — • 
HEmlock  3-4133.  “You  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose." 
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How  Do  I  Begin  an 
Individualized  Reading  Program? 

KAYE  ROLLINS 
Torrance  City  Schools 
Torrance,  California 


I  usT  how  do  I  begin  an  individual¬ 
ized  reading  program?  I’ve  heard  it’s  a 
new  approach  to  reading,  but  where  do 
I  start?” 

Many  teachers  have  pondered  over 
these  same  questions  just  as  I  did.  This 
is  the  way  I  began  the  most  successful 
and  satisfying  experience  in  my  teach¬ 
ing  career.  Perhaps  it  will  help  you. 

First  of  all  I  felt  a  need  to  change  my 
reading  program.  The  children  just 
didn’t  seem  to  enjoy  reading.  It  was  a 
chore  to  them  instead  of  a  ver^'  re¬ 
warding  experience.  I  didn’t  feel  that 
I  was  doing  a  good  job  of  teaching  the 
three-group  method  either.  I  was  as 
bored  as  the  children. 

I  heard  about  a  class  that  was  being 
offered  in  indi\iduahzed  reading  at  a 
near-by  college.  It  was  through  this  class 
that  I  spent  many  hours  studying  indi¬ 
vidualized  reading.  The  more  I  read, 
the  more  enthusiastic  I  became  over  the 
program.  I  could  hardly  wait  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  to  my  sixth  grade  class.  When 
I  felt  I  had  enough  background  materi¬ 
al  and  an  attitude  of  self-direction  and 
independent  work  habits  had  been  firm¬ 
ly  established,  then  I  presented  the 
program  to  my  students. 

Presenting  the  Plan 

At  the  beginning  of  our  reading  peri¬ 
od,  I  asked  the  pupils  to  close  their 


books  and  I  began  asking  questions. 
“W’hat  kind  of  books  do  you  like  to 
read?”  “Why  do  some  children  enjoy 
reading  more  than  others?”  “If  you  had 
your  choice  what  kind  of  books  %vould 
you  like  to  read?”  The  discussion  went 
on  for  thirty  minutes  or  so.  The  chil¬ 
dren  aired  their  opinions  about  reading. 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion  I  asked 
the  pupils  whether  they  would  like  to 
read  library  books  of  their  own  choosing 
rather  than  series  of  readers.  They  were 
more  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  than  I 
had  hoped.  We  spent  the  remaining 
part  of  the  reading  time  planning  the 
time  of  reading,  establishing  a  proce¬ 
dure  for  checking  books  in  and  out, 
caring  for  the  library  corner,  and  de¬ 
ciding  on  methods  of  evaluating  materi¬ 
al  read.  It  was  also  necessary  at  this 
time  to  make  clear  that  each  child’s 
progress  depended  on  his  own  efforts 
and  willingness  to  accept  his  share  of 
responsibility.  I  was  there  to  help  them 
improve  in  reading. 

Ample  books  were  obtained  from  the 
district  library  for  every  child’s  interest 
and  ability.  The  children  also  brought 
books,  magazines  and  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  from  home. 

Self-Selection 

The  students  chose  the  books  that 
they  wanted  to  read.  They  were  given 
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ample  time  to  browse.  When  some  chil¬ 
dren  had  difficulty  choosing  books,  I 
would  offer  suggestions.  However,  they 
would  make  their  own  decisions.  No 
pressure  was  exerted  to  hurry  and  de¬ 
cide.  But  once  a  book  was  decided  on  a 
plan  was  made  whereby  each  child 
agreed  to  finish  the  book  chosen  unless 
he  had  good  reason  to  change.  He  had 
to  discuss  this  reason  with  me. 

Records  of  Reading 

F.ach  child  kept  a  record  of  the  books 
he  read.  In  his  notebook  he  wrote  a 
short  review  of  each  book  after  it  was 
completed.  He  kept  a  list  of  “difficult” 
words  along  with  each  review.  Each 
child  also  had  a  book  wheel  which 
helped  him  to  see  the  different  areas  in 
which  he  read.  If  a  child  read  nothing 
hut  books  of  adventure  he  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  broaden  his  reading  scope,  but 
it  was  not  forced. 

I  feel  that  children,  like  adults,  en¬ 
joy  certain  types  of  stories.  If  they  are 
forced  to  read  books  they  don’t  enjoy, 
then  the  whole  idea  of  individualized 
reading  is  destroyed.  But  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  encourage  some  children  to 
"taste”  other  books  to  see  if  they  might 
enjoy  something  different.  In  most  cases 
children  were  willing  to  branch  out  and 
then  return  to  their  favorite  area. 

When  the  program  was  first  initiated 
a  weekly  reading  survey  was  used.  On 
this  sheet  the  children  had  to  account 
for  the  number  of  pages  read  each  day 
and  the  amount  of  time  they  spent 
browsing,  reading  their  book,  or  the 
newspaper.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to 
make  the  “time  wasters”  utilize  their 
reading  time.  After  a  few’  months  this 
survey  was  not  necessary  because  the 
dawdlers  had  become  avid  readers. 
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My  role  as  a  teacher  changed.  In¬ 
stead  of  teaching  children  how  to  read, 
they  were  taught  to  read.  My  time  was 
spent  in  guiding,  helping,  and  working 
with  children  individually  in  confer¬ 
ences  rather  than  in  groups. 

Personal  Conferences 

The  individual  conferences  were  a 
pure  joy!  It  was  through  these  confer¬ 
ences  that  I  really  got  to  know  my 
children.  While  I  w'as  working  with  the 
children  one  by  one  at  my  desk,  the  rest 
of  the  class  would  read  silently  in  their 
ow  n  books.  In  the  conferences  I  checked 
the  child’s  reading  list,  vocabulary  list, 
and  the  progress  he  had  made  since  the 
last  conference.  We  would  discuss 
stories  or  books  that  had  been  read.  The 
child  would  read  orally.  Comprehension 
was  checked  by  asking  the  child  to  tell 
part  of  the  story  or  book.  Skills  were  also 
taught  at  this  time  based  on  individual 
needs.  After  the  child  left  I  would  jot 
down  in  a  notebook  the  hook,  page,  ma¬ 
terial  read  by  the  student,  and  notes  on 
the  conference. 

Our  weekly  schedule  was  set  up  for 
conferences  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday.  On  Thursday  I  worked 
with  small  skill  groups.  Friday  was  used 
for  oral  book  reports.  Children  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  report  to  the  class  about  their 


book  through  the  use  of  dioramas,  dra¬ 
matic  play  and  pictures. 

Results 

It  w’asn’t  long  before  everyone  in  the 
class  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading.  Even 
the  poorer  readers  would  sneak  out  their 
books  if  they  had  a  spare  moment. 

The  success  of  this  program  showed 
up  in  several  ways.  (1)  The  children 
had  a  greater  incentive  to  read  more. 
Parents  called  saying  how  wonderful  it 
was  to  see  their  child  wanting  to  read 
instead  of  wanting  to  watch  television. 
(2)  The  quality  of  reading  improved. 
There  was  greater  growth  in  reading 
skills  and  vocabulary.  (3)  There  was  a 
definite  carry  over  of  reading  skills  to 
other  parts  of  the  curriculum.  (4)  The 
children  enjoyed  this  type  of  program. 

What  greater  joy  is  there  in  teaching 
than  to  see  children  want  to  learn.  In 
an  individualized  reading  program  every 
child  progresses  at  his  own  rate.  He  is 
getting  help  and  skills  when  he  needs 
them  and  not  when  the  teacher  thinks 
he  should  have  them.  He  is  learning  to 
appreciate  the  pleasure  found  in  books. 

Individualized  reading  is  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  reading.  It  isn’t  the  only  plan 
of  teaching  reading,  but  it  is  fresh  and 
most  rewarding.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to 
try  it? 


A  book,  like  a  person,  has  its  fortunes  with  one;  is  lucky  or  un¬ 
lucky  in  the  precise  moment  of  its  falling  in  our  way,  and  often  by 
some  happy  accident  counts  with  us  for  something  more  than  its 
independent  value. 


— Walter  Pater,  Marius  the  Epicurean 


A*  Study  of  Pupils’  Interests, 

Grades  9,  10,  11,  12* 

PAUL  WITTY 
Professor  of  Education 
Northwestern  University 


T^he  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
identify  certain  interests  of  pupils  in 
grades  9  through  12  of  representative 
Chicago  area  schools.  The  interests 
chosen  for  study  were  those  revealed  by 
the  pupils’  responses  to  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  their  voluntary  and  preferred 
activities  in  four  areas:  television,  radio, 
and  movie  pursuits;  recreation  and  hob¬ 
bies;  vocational  ambitions  and  educa¬ 
tional  choices;  and  the  amount  and  na¬ 
ture  of  reading. 

The  study  proposed  to  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  favored  television, 
movie,  and  radio  programs  of 
pupils  in  grades  9  through  12? 

2.  What  are  the  preferred  recrea¬ 
tional  pursuits  of  these  pupils? 

3.  What  are  their  reading  prefer¬ 
ences  and  reading  experiences? 

4.  What  school  subjects  do  the  pu¬ 
pils  like  best  and  like  least? 

5.  What  are  their  vocational  pref¬ 
erences  and  plans? 

6.  What  are  their  educational  aspi¬ 
rations? 

7.  What  are  the  outstanding  sex 
differences  in  their  interests? 


8.  W^hat  educational  implications 
and  recommendations  result 
from  this  investigation? 

Questionnaires  were  devised  for  each 
of  the  four  interest  areas.  Some  ques¬ 
tions  were  selected  from  inventories  and 
questionnaires  previously  used  widely 
by  one  of  the  investigators.  Other  ques¬ 
tions  were  added  to  care  for  recently 
acquired  interests.  Adaptations  were 
made  as  the  questionnaires  were  devel¬ 
oped  and  refined. 

Preliminary  versions  of  each  ques¬ 
tionnaire  were  administered  individual¬ 
ly  to  children  and  young  people  in  the 
Psycho-Educational  Clinic  of  North¬ 
western  University.  They  were  then 
submitted  for  critical  reaction  to  prin¬ 
cipals,  supervisors,  and  teachers,  and  to 
Northwestern  University  students  in 
classes  composed  largely  of  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers.  Questions  were 
revised  repeatedly  and  were  finally 
printed  and  made  available  to  the  par¬ 
ticipating  schools. 

Three  hundred  pupils  at  each  grade 
level,  9  through  12,  were  used  in  this 
study.  Approximately  equal  numbers  of 
boys  and  girls  were  included  at  each 


*This  report  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  cooperative  project  carried  on  in  accord  with  a  con¬ 
tract  between  the  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
Northwestern  University.  Credit  is  given  to  Robert  A.  Sizemore,  Paul  Kinsella,  Ann  Coomer, 
and  Stanley  Krippner  for  assisting  in  the  study.  Appreciation  is  expressed  to  Eva  Bednash  for 
checking  the  data. 

The  full  report  will  be  published  in  three  successive  issues  of  EDUCATION.  This  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  television,  radio,  and  movies. 
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grade  level.  Schools  in  Evanston,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Gary,  Indiana,  were  employed. 
The  questionnaires  w'ere  administered 
in  all  schools  during  the  latter  part  of 
November  and  early  December,  1958, 
and  during  January,  1959.  Data  will 
be  presented  in  this  report  on  (a)  TV, 
Radio,  and  Movies;  (b)  Play  and  Rec¬ 
reation;  (c)  Reading;  and  (d)  Voca¬ 
tions  and  Education. 

TV,  Radio  and  Movies 

Several  studies  have  revealed  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  T\^  In  this  investigation,  TV' 
appears  as  the  favorite  leisure  pursuit. 

It  is  of  interest  that  almost  all  pupils 


in  Gar}'  and  Evanston  had  access  to  TV 
at  home.  Moreover,  ther^  was  little  dif¬ 
ferences  betw'een  the  percentages  of  sets 
in  the  homes  in  the  two  cities.  About 
45  per  cent  of  the  Evanston  group  had 
two  or  more  sets  at  home  as  compared 
with  3 1  per  cent  in  Gary'. 

Table  I  presents  data  on  the  time  de¬ 
voted  to  TV.  The  average  amount  of 
time  spent  in  televiewing  was  lower  in 
grades  1 1  and  1 2  than  in  grades  9  and 
10.  Moreover,  the  boys  gave  a  little 
more  time  than  the  girls  to  TV. 

Tables  11  and  111  present  the  favorite 
programs.  Similarity  is  found  in  the 
favorite  programs  in  grades  9  and  10 
and  in  grades  11  and  12. 


V 


TABLE  I 

Average  Hours  Spent  Weekly  in  Televiewing  by  Pupils  in  Grades  9  through  12 
_ (91%  return) _ 


Grades 

Boys 

Girls  Average 

9  and  10 

16.0 

14.7  15.5 

11  and  12 

12.7 

11.4  12.1 

TABLE  II 

Favorite  TV  Programs  of  Pupils  in  Grades  9  through  12 

(98.5% 

return) 

Boys 

Per  Cent 

Girls 

Per  Cent 

Grades  9  and  10 

Maverick 

24.4 

American  Bandstand 

22.3 

Gunsmoke 

9.7 

Dick  Clark  Show 

14.0 

Sea  Hunt 

9.4 

Maverick 

13.3 

Rifleman 

8.5 

Father  Knows  Best 

12.0 

Shock  Theatre 

8.2 

Ozzie  and  Harriet 

7.3 

Danny  Thomas 

7.3 

Grades  1 1 

and  12 

Maverick 

23.5 

American  Bandstand 

20.6 

Steve  Allen 

14.2 

Dick  Clark  Show 

14.6 

Gunsmoke 

13.8 

Father  Knows  Best 

13.8 

Sports 

8.6 

Maverick 

12.9 

Have  Gun  Will  Travel 

8.6 

Jack  Paar 

11.3 

Sea  Hunt 

7.5 

TABLE  III 

Favorite  TV  Programs  of  Combined  Groups 

(98.5% 

return) 

Boys 

Per  Cent 

Girls 

Per  Cent  Boys  &  Girls 

Per  Cent 

Maverick 

24.0 

American  Band*  Maverick 

18.6 

Gunsmoke 

11.8 

stand 

21.5  American  Band- 

Steve  Allen 

10.2 

Dick  Clark  Show  14.3  stand 

13.4 

Sea  Hunt 

8.5 

Maverick 

13.1  Dick  Clark  Show 

10.0 

Have  Gun  Will 

Father  Knows  Best  12.9  Steve  Allen 

8.0 

Travel 

8.2 

lack  Paar 

7.7  Gunsmoke 

7.9 
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For  the  combined  group.  Maverick, 
American  Bandstand,  and  the  Dick 
Clark  Show  are  the  most  popular  pro¬ 
grams.  The  boys  gave  first  place  to  Mav¬ 
erick  while  the  girls  chose  American 
Bandstand. 


Disliked  programs  were  similar  in 
grades  9  through  12.  The  disliked  offer¬ 
ings  included:  Westerns,  Lawrence 
Welk,  Quiz  Shoivs  and  certain  programs 
such  as  Garfield  Goose  and  Mickey 
Mouse  Club. 


TABLE  IV 

TV  Programs  Disliked  by  Combined  Groups 
(87.5%  return) 


Boys 

Per  Cent 

Girls  Per  Cent 

Boys  &  Girls 

Per  Cent 

Lawrence  Welk 

8.2 

Westerns 

9.4 

Westerns 

7.1 

Ed  Sullivan 

7.8 

Quiz  Shows 

6.2 

Lawrence  Welk 

6.5 

Quiz  Shows 

6.4 

Lawrence  Welk 

4.8 

Quiz  Shows 

6.3 

Westerns 

4.7 

Boxing 

4.4 

Ed  Sullivan 

5.6 

Garbeld  Goose 

3.1 

Mickey  Mouse  Club 

4.0 

Meet  the  Press 

3.5 

The  students  in  all  four  grades  em¬ 
phasized  as  their  reason  for  disliking 
programs,  the  uninteresting,  boring. 


silly,  or  repetitious  character  of  the  of¬ 
ferings.  Table  V  summarizes  these  re¬ 
sponses. 


TABLE  V 

Beasons  for  Disliking  TV  Programs  by  Pupils  in  Grades  9  through  12 
(71.3%  return) 


Boys 

Per  Cent 

Girls 

Per  Cent 

Grades  9  and  10 

Boring 

20.4 

Boring 

18.6 

Uninteresting 

15.3 

Uninteresting 

16.4 

Stupid 

10.2 

Repetitious 

6.5 

Grades  1 1 

and  12 

Uninteresting 

20.9 

Boring 

14.7 

Boring 

19.6 

Uninteresting 

9.6 

Repetitious 

5.7 

Silly 

4.5 

Don’t  Like  Westerns 

4.5 

The  pupils  give  much  less  time  to 
radio.  Eight  hours  weekly  was  the  av¬ 
erage  for  the  ninth  grade  pupils.  Fa¬ 
vorite  radio  programs  are  cited  in  Table 
VI.  There  was  frequent  reference  to 
stations  NN'JJD  and  WTND.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  these  stations  may  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  fact  that  they  provide  an 
almost  continuous  offering  of  musical 
programs  at  hours  when  pupils  listen 
most.  Included  on  these  programs  are 
many  disc  jockey  offerings  in  which  fa¬ 
vorite  singers  or  “crooners”  are  featured. 
In  all  districts  the  musical  or  disc  jock¬ 
ey  program  was  generally  popular — 
especially  among  the  older  pupils. 


Howard  Miller,  Jerry  Girard,  and  Vivi¬ 
an  Carter  are  examples. 

In  Table  VII,  the  extent  of  movie 
attendance  (outside  the  home)  is  indi¬ 
cated.  In  grades  9  through  12,  the  pu¬ 
pils  said  that  they  attended  movies  most 
frequently  “once”  or  “twice”  per  month. 

Table  VIll  gives  the  favorite  movies. 
It  is  clear  that  these  pupils  tend  to 
choose  the  movie  shown  locally  and  cur¬ 
rently  as  well  as  to  give  their  favor  to 
it.  Some  differences  do  appear  in  the 
choices.  The  Blob  was  popular  with  the 
boys  in  grades  9  and  10  while  the  girls 
in  grades  9  and  through  12  appeared 
to  enjoy  greatly  Beluctant  Debutante. 
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TABLE  VI 


Favorite  Radio  Programs  of  Pupils  in  Grades  9  through  12 
(90%  return 


Boys 

Girls 

Grades  9  and  10 

WJJD 

15.5 

WJJD 

30.9 

Howard  Miller 

13.6 

Howard  Miller 

21.4 

Top  40 

9.8 

WIND 

21.0 

Jerrv  Girard 

6.4 

Jerry  Girard 

11.1 

Vi'/ian  Carter 

6.4 

Vivian  Carter 

11.1 

Wallv  Phillips 

6.4 

Top  40 

10.7 

Musk 

6.4 

560  Club 

6.1 

Grades  1 1 

and  12 

Howard  Miller 

21.7 

Howard  Miller 

45.4 

Music 

15.8 

WJJD 

24.5 

Wallv  Phillips 

15.8 

Music 

19.4 

wjjb 

13.6 

Jerry  Girard 

16.3 

News 

10.3 

WIND 

11.2 

Jerry  Girard 

10.3 

Wally  Phillips 

11.2 

Top  40 

8.7 

TABLE  VII 

Movie  Attendance  Outside  the  Home  by  Pupils  in  Grades  9  through  12 

(89.6% 

return) 

.  ftoys 

Per  Cent 

Girls, 

Per  Cent 

and  10 

Once  per  month 

31.1 

Twke  per  month 

34.9 

Twke  per  month 

21.4 

Once  per  month 

27.4 

Once  per  week 

18.5 

Once  per  week 

18.4 

Less  than  once  or  twice  per  year 

13.0 

3-6  times  per  year 

9.4 

3-6  times  per  year 

12.3 

Less  than  once  or  twice  per  year 

8.5 

Once  or  twice  per  year 

3.7 

Once  or  twice  per  year 

1.4 

Grades  II 

and  12 

Twke  per  month 

35.4 

Once  per  month 

32.7 

Once  per  month 

24.3 

Twice  per  month 

24.2 

Once  per  week 

19.4 

Once  per  week 

24.2 

Less  than  once  or  twice  per  year 

9.7 

Less  than  once  or  twice  per  year 

12.6 

3-6  times  per  year 

9.7 

3-6  times  per  year 

6.3 

Once  or  twke  per  year 

1.5 

TABLE 

VIII 

Favorite  Movies  in  Grades  9  through  12 

(90%  return) 

Boys 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Grades  9  and  10 

Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof 

16.3 

Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof 

20.7 

The  Blob 

10.1 

Reluctant  Debutante 

11.8 

In  Love  and  War 

9.8 

Damn  Yankees 

10.0 

Defiant  Ones 

8.0 

In  Love  and  War 

6.4 

Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai 

7.6 

Defiant  Ones 

6.0 

Grades  1 1 

and  1 2 

Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof 

20.2 

Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof 

25.4 

Defiant  Ones 

11.1 

Reluctant  Debutante 

12.5 

Bridge  on  River  Kwai 

8.3 

Damn  Yankees 

9.6 

In  Love  and  War 

7.4 

In  Love  and  War 

8.8 

Ten  Commandments 

7.0 

Defiant  Ones 

7.5 

Interesting  is  the  extreme  popularity’  of 
Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof. 

With  so  much  time  now  consumed  by 
T\\  some  activities  which  were  popular 


in  the  past  have  been  abandoned  or  the 
time  devoted  to  them  has  been  reduced. 
One  of  these  is,  of  course,  going  to  the 
movies  outside  the  home.  The  results 
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of  this  study  when  compared  with  earli-  movies  by  using  the  numbers  1,  2,  or  3 

er  findings,  suggest  that  pupils  attend  to  show  their  preference  for  each  of  the 

such  movies  less  frequently  than  in  the  three  media.  Table  IX  presents  the  data, 

past.  In  addition,  they  indicate  that  pu-  It  will  be  noted  that  TV  exceeds  the 

pils  spend  somewhat  less  time  listening  other  two  in  the  liking  accorded  the 

to  the  radio.  media  by  the  pupils  in  grades  9  and  10, 

The  pupils  were  asked  to  indicate  and  that  radio  gained  favor  in  grades 

their  relative  liking  for  TV,  radio,  and  11  and  12. 

TABLE  IX 

Preferences  of  Pupils  in  Grades  9  through  12  for  TV,  Radio,  and  Movies 
_ (80%  return) _ 


Grades  9  and 

10 

Grades  11  and  12 

1 

TV 

51.9% 

36.3% 

2 

TV 

33.6 

42.1 

3 

TV 

14.5 

21.6 

1 

Radio 

19.0 

27.8 

2 

Radio 

31.1 

28.3 

3 

Radio 

49.9 

43.9 

1 

Movies 

30.6 

36.8 

2 

Movies 

35.6  ‘ 

29.8 

3 

Movies 

33.8 

33.4 

To  the  question,  “Do  you  listen  to  reported  much  more  frequent  study 
the  radio  or  view  TV  while  studying?”,  with  radio  accompaniment  than  with 
some  interesting  data  were  obtained.  In  TV.  Help  from  looking  at  TV  was  re¬ 
grades  '9  and  10,  the  pupils  reported  ported  frequently  by  these  pupils  who 
somewhat  more  frequent  televiewing  stated  that  radio  was  much  less  help- 
while  studying  at  home  than  did  the  ful.  Data  from  this  survey  are  given  in 
pupils  in  the  older  group.  The  pupils  Table  X. 

TABLE  X 

Listening  to  Radio  or  Viewing  TV  While  Studying  as  Reported 
by  Pupils  in  Grades  9  through  12 

_ (81%  return) _ 


Radio 

Per  Cent  TV 

Per  Cent 

Frequently 

25.1 

Grades  9  and  10 

Frequently 

13.0 

Occasionally 

45.5 

Occasionally 

37.5 

Never 

29.4 

Never 

49.5 

Frequently 

28.3 

Grades  11  and  12 

Frequently 

8.4 

Occasionally 

47.8 

Occasionally 

33.5 

Never 

23.9 

Never 

58.1 

Certain  favorable  outcomes  were  re-  school  to  speech  arts  and  dramatization 
ported  from  viewing  TV,  insofar  as  the  (plays),  and  to  discussions  and  reports, 
classroom  was  concerned.  However,  as  shown  in  Table  XII.  About  50  per 
these  results  were  cited  infrequently  by  cent  of  the  pupils  answered  this  ques- 
the  groups.  Table  XI  presents  these  data,  tion  and  small  numbers  reported  desir- 
TV  programs  were  said  to  be  related  in  able  outcomes. 
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Pupils  in 

TABLE  XI 

Grades  9  through  12  Deriving  Help  from  TV, 
(82%  return) 

Radio,  and  Movies 

Boys 

Per  Cent  Girls 

Per  Cent 

Grades  9  and  10 

TV 

35.7 

36.4 

Radio 

7.1 

12.0 

Movies 

8.1 

17.8 

Grades  1 1  and  1 2 

TV 

41.9  i 

43.5 

Radio 

10.1 

19.9 

Movies 

15.7 

12.0 

TABLE  XII 

Classroom  Activities  Resulting  from  TV  by  Pupils  in  Grades  9  through  12 
(50%  return) 

Boys  Per  Cent  _ Girls _ Per  Cent 


Grades  9  and  10 

Discussions 

7.4 

Speech  Arts 

9.3 

Plavs 

4.7 

Plavs 

5.4 

Reports 

2.7 

Discussions 

5.4 

Science 

3.1 

Grades  1 1 

and  12 

Discussions 

11.9 

Discussions 

19.4 

Reports 

3.7 

Reports 

6.5 

Plays 

2.7 

Plays 

4.6 

That  some  pupils  are  now  receiving 

only  do  teachers  appear 

to  relate  TV 

information  and  help  from  commercial 

more  frequently  to  school  endeavor,  but 

TV^  programs  cannot  be  doubted.  Table 

the  TV'  programs  apparently  contain  in- 

XIII  lists  the  particular  TV  programs 

formation  that  pupils  more  often  recog- 

thought  helpful  by  the  students.  Con- 

nize  as  pertinent  and  relevant  to  their 

spicuous  is  the  fact  that  much  less  help 

school  work.  The  most  helpful  programs 

is  said  to  be  received 

from  radio  or 

included  the^BeW  Telephone  Series  and 

from  the  movies  than 

from  TV'.  Not 

Channel  1 1 . 

TABLE 

XHI 

TV'  Programs  Helpful  to  School  VV'ork 

(80%  return) 

Boys 

Per  Cent 

Girls 

Per  Cent 

Grades  9  and  10 

Bell  Telephone  Series 

12.3 

Channel  1 1 

12.8 

20th  Centura- 

10.4 

News 

10.6 

News 

7.5 

Meet  the  Press 

8.5 

Science 

7.5 

Bell  Telephone  Sleries 

8.5 

Meet  the  Press 

5.7 

Science 

7.4 

Channel  1 1 

4.7 

Talc  of  Two  Cities 

6.4 

Grades  1 1 

and  12 

Channel  1 1 

19.8 

Channel  1 1 

13.8 

News 

15.4 

Meet  the  Press 

9.6 

20th  CentuiA' 

8.8 

News 

8.5 

Bell  Telephone  Scries 

6.6 

Omnibus 

8.5 

Educational 

5.5 

Science 

7.4 

Plays 

6.4 

Table  XIV  shows  that  TV^  is  liked  favor  accorded  it  by  younger  pupils.  In 
better  by  the  pupils  in  grades  9  and  fact,  reading  was  cited  above  TV'  by  the 
10.  Yet  it  does  not  enjoy  the  unanimous  boys  and  girls  in  grades  1 1  and  12. 
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TABLE  XIV 

Frce-Titnc  Preferences  of  Pupils  in  Grades  9  through  12 
(94.3%  return) 


Boys 

Per  Cent 

Girls 

Per  Cent 

Grades  9  and  10 

Watch  TV 

35.6 

Watch  TV 

47.5 

Read 

17.4 

Read 

44.7 

Play  Sports 

9.1 

Listen  to  Radio 

21.0 

Basketball 

8.4 

Visit  with  Friends 

11.3 

Listen  to  Radio 

7.4 

Listen  to  Records 

10.5 

Grades  1 1 

and  12 

Read 

33.6 

Read 

49.4 

Watch  TV 

23.2 

Watch  TV 

34.0 

Listen  to  Radio 

14.2 

Listen  to  Records 

20.4 

Rest,  Relax  or  Sleep 

14.2 

Listen  to  Radio 

13.2 

Basketball 

9.0 

Visit  Friends 

10.6 

Listen  to  Records 

8.0 

A  teacher  who  can  arouse  a  feeling  for  one  single  good  action, 
for  one  single  good  poem,  accomplishes  more  than  he  who  fills  our 
memory  with  rows  on  rows  of  natural  objects,  classfied  w'ith  name  and 
form. 

— Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe,  F.lcctire  Affinities 


But  strength  alone  though  of  the  Muses  born 
Is  like  a  fallen  angel:  trees  uptorn. 

Darkness,  and  worms,  and  shrouds,  and  sepulchres 
Delight  it;  for  it  feeds  upon  the  burrs, 

And  thorns  of  life;  forgetting  the  great  end 

Of  poesy,  that  it  should  be  a  friend 

To  soothe  the  cares,  and  lift  the  thoughts  of  men. 

— John  Keats,  Sleep  and  Poetry 
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Teaching  the  Problem  Child 

In  Your  Class 

JOHN  C.  ADAMS 

Consultant,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


TThere  are  many  channels  of  thought 
concerning  methods  and  techniques  for 
teaching  some  children  to  read.  It  is 
strongly  felt  that  there  is  no  one  way. 
The  following  ideas  are  presented  be¬ 
cause  they  have  contributed  to  a  fair 
amount  of  success  to  the  author.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  not  a  panacea  for  all 
sorts  of  dilemmas. 

Avoiding  Confusion 

A  new  skill  should  be  presented  in  its 
simplest  form.  Children  are  often  con¬ 
fused  by  frilly  terms.  Thoroughly  plan 
the  introduction  and  check  the  presen¬ 
tation  before  exp>osing  it  to  the  class. 
See  if  there  are  words  that  the  class  does 
not  understand.  Teach  the  vocabulary 
first  and  then  introduce  the  skill. 

For  example,  in  teaching  independ¬ 
ent  word  attack,  you  are  ready  to  intro¬ 
duce  some  of  the  common  beginnings 
and  endings  of  words.  Often  you  will 
use  such  terms  as  suffix  and  prefix  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  lesson.  Instead,  use  the 
terms  beginning  and  ending  until  the 
>oungsters  know  what  you  mean  and 
want. 

If  you  must  decorate,  do  so  after  you 
have  taught  the  skill.  Many  children  are 
lost  during  the  decorating  and  find  it 
difficult  to  get  back  on  the  learning 
track.  They  can  become  serious  disci¬ 
pline  problems. 


Using  Terms  Consistently 

If  you  use  the  term  "take  away”  to 
introduce  the  basic  fundamental  skill 
in  arithmetic,  continue  to  use  that  term 
until  the  youngster  understands  the 
skill.  The  use  of  “take  away,”  "sub¬ 
tract,”  "minus,”  and  “away  from”  can 
be  confusing. 

Meaningful  Teaching  Materials 

Take  advantage  of  experiences  to  mo¬ 
tivate  teaching.  Should  there  be  a  unit 
on  fish  in  science,  you  will  find  that 
some  boys,  who  rarely  give  much,  can 
add  to  the  discussion.  There  is  no  way 
to  measure  how  much  is  given  to  the 
boy  during  such  planning. 

Creating  the  Experience  \ 

\ 

Banks  are  usually  most  anxious  to 
furnish  the  drafts  and  forms  related  to 
banking  procedures.  Give  the  children 
a  certain  amount  of  imaginary  money 
representing  a  salary.  Youngsters  may 
even  be  paid  by  the  hours,  for  the  time 
they  spend  in  class.  The  money  should 
be  deposited  in  a  bank  account  and  a 
balance  kept. 

You  could  set  aside  a  certain  day  as 
a  shopping  day.  Thursday  or  Friday  is 
a  good  day  because  the  newspapers  in¬ 
clude  much  advertising  then.  Thus  an 
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excellent  opportunity  is  created  for 
guidance  in  wise  food  purchasing. 

Should  you  be  developing  dictionary 
skills  in  your  reading  lesson,  bring  in 
an  old  telephone  directory.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  some  suggested  ways  to  use  the 
directory : 

1 .  Place  a  number  of  names  on  the 
board  and  give  the  youngsters 
time  to  find  them. 

2.  Have  the  children  study  abbrevi¬ 
ations  and  spelling  of  street 
names.  You  may  also  have  the 
children  learn  to  locate  streets 
by  use  of  a  city  map. 

3.  Have  the  children  study  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  industry  listed  in 
the  directory.  Select  a  list  of  in¬ 
dustries  that  make  or  sell  ma¬ 
terials  the  youngsters  will  be 
using.  The  children  may  use  the 
"Yellow  Pages”  to  find  the  an¬ 
swer. 

4.  Ask  the  children  where  they  can 
buy  the  items  listed  below.  The 
dealer’s  locations  should  be  the 
one  nearest  their  home. 

a.  house  paint 

b.  door  hinges 

c.  shingles  or  roofing 

d.  window  glass  and  frames 

e.  stoves  and  furnaces 

5.  Have  the  children  study  long 
distance  telephoning.  Have  them 
find  out  how  much  it  costs  to  call 
(week  days)  the  following: 

a.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

b.  Bloomington,  Indiana 

c.  Anderson,  Indiana 

6.  Have  the  children  study  the  lo¬ 
cation  and  duties  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  offices : 

a.  Auto  license  bureau 

b.  Employment  agencies  and 
centers 


c.  Public  Health  Center 

d.  Utility  companies 

7.  Have  the  children  locate  people 
to  repair  the  following: 

a.  electric  wiring 

b.  clogged  drains 

c.  roof 

d.  sidewalks 

8.  Have  the, children  study  postal 
zones  and  the  purposes  of  zon¬ 
ing. 

9.  Have  the  children  study  post 
office  information. 

Encouraging  Oral  Expression 

‘  Oral  expression  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  to  consider  in  planning.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  youngsters  be  permitted  to 
speak,  but  no  one  child  should  be  giv¬ 
en  more  than  his  share  of  time.  The 
wise  teacher  will  discreetly  turn  the 
tide. 

A  good  way  to  encourage  oral  ex¬ 
pression  is  by  reading  a  fast-moving 
book.  The  children  should  clear  their 
desks  and  prepare  to  just  listen. 

Promote  oral  expression  by  pausing 
from  time  to  time  to  ask,  "Who  is  the 
new  person  in  our  story?  Do  you  think 
you  like  this  person?  What  are  some  of 
the  things  you  like  about  the  person? 
What  are  some  of  the  things  you  do  not 
like  about  the  person?” 

A  good  book  offers  much  to  the  study 
of  social  acceptance  because  the  charac¬ 
ters  can  be  made  to  be  like  people  the 
youngsters,  know.  Encourage  as  much 
expression  and  interest  from  the  class 
as  possible. 

If  the  children  are  permitted  to  be¬ 
come  occupied  with  other  things,  the 
period  becomes  of  no  importance  and  is 
merely  a  play  period.  Work  in  the 
classroom  should  always  have  a  definite 
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purpose  and  the  child  should  realize  its 
importance  to  him  and  the  group. 

The  Value  of  Praise 

Praise  can  be  the  most  important 
food  in  the  social  diet  of  many  children. 
Behavior  must  be  praised  as  well  as 
academic  gain.  Give  praise  when  it  is 
least  expected.  Look  on  your  behavior 
problems  as  a  challenge;  a  little  praise 
will  smooth  the  way  to  readiness. 

Tit  not  to  project  behavior  problems 
to  the  entire  class.  Do  not  wait  for  a  po¬ 
tential  trouble  maker  to  gain  a  battle 
station.  Such  a  child  will  prefer  mob 
approval  to  teacher  approval.  Call  him 
aside  at  an  unexpected  time  and  have 
a  chat  with  him.  Impress  upon  him  how 
pleased  you  are  with  signs  of  his  ad¬ 
justment. 

This  approach  is  different  from  the 
usual  one  in  that  the  teacher  makes  her 
comments  at  a  time  when  both  student 
and  teacher  are  relaxed  and  in  a  more 
receptive  mood. 

The  goal  here  is  to  work  toward  self- 
discipline.  Encourage  the  pupil  to  feel 
that  his  behavior  is  improving  and  that 
he  is  taking  care  of  the  problem  in  an 
adult  rather  than  childish  manner. 
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Types  of  Reading  Activities 

Much  discussion  today  is  based  on 
reading.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  for  all  children  to  learn  to 
read.  A  reading  machine  for  the  future 
does  not  look  possible.  At  present,  there¬ 
fore,  it  looks  as  if  most  people  will  find 
life  pleasanter  if  they  are  able  to  read. 

Many  academic  skills  can  be  learned 
at  a  later  date  or  when  a  personal  need 
for  them  arises.  This  is  not  true  of  the 
skills  necessary  for  learning  to  read. 
Most  adults  feel  disgraced  w'hen  seen 
carrying  a  first  reader. 

There  are  many  channels  of  thought 
concerning  methods  and  techniques  for 
teaching  children  to  read.  It  is  strongly 
felt  that  there  is  no  one  way. 

One  popular  starting  point  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  is  to  seek  something  that 
the  youngster  wants  to  know — interest 
level. 

It  is  important  to  find  the  most  suit¬ 
able  material  after  the  child’s  interest 
level  is  found.  It  is  easy  to  throw  water 
on  a  newly  created  desire  by  placing  a 
h(X)k  of  interest  in  the  hands  of  a  child 
with  no  reading  level.  You  must  have  in¬ 
terest,  a  definite  starting  level,  and  the 
best  material. 

One  way  to  develop  sound  reading 
skill  is  to  toy  with  short  stories  written 
on  the  board.  Use  names  of  youngsters 
in  the  class  and  start  with  simple  words 
of  interest.  Build  up  a  large  recogniz¬ 
able  vocabulary.  Once  this  is  done,  the 
teacher  can  better  select  books  which  the 
children  will  be  able  to  read. 

It  is  best  never  to  force  reading  from 
a  book  at  this  time.  Once  you  find  a 
youngster  picking  up  a  bock,  move 
slowly.  You  might  even  consider  the 
book  his  basic  reader.  Expose  the  class 
to  much  drill  and  work  analysis. 
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Short  Units  and  Immediate  Goals 

A  successful  day  does  not  always 
mean  one  during  which  the  child  reads 
a  sentence  without  a  mistake.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  attitude  and  smile  can  make  the  day 
a  happy  one.  A  youngster  can  do  a  good 
joh  at  many  things — washing  the  board, 
dusting  the  books,  or  running  errands. 
Give  the  "lost  child”  a  lesson  or  an  as¬ 
signment  that  he  can  willingly  complete 
and  understand.  Let  him  know  that  he 
has  done  a  good  job. 

Perhaps  you  say,  “Nothing  works  with 


some  children.”  It  is  doubtful  that  you 
have  tried  everything.  True,  there  are, 
were,  and  always  will  be  difficult  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  classroom,  but  let’s  not  give 
up  hope.  Feel  free  to  try  until  you  feel 
that  you  have  helped.  Do  not  overwork 
the  same  technique,  even  though  it  sel¬ 
dom  works  the  same  way  twice.  That 
which  works  today  can  fail  tomorrenc. 

Recognize  and  accept  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  differences  in  your  children.  Each 
child  is  reacting  to  his  environment  in 
his  own  way.  Help  him  to  become  better 
adjusted. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


A  Boy  for  You,  A  Horse  for  Me.  By 
Florence  Musgravc.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Hast¬ 
ings  House.  1959.  $3.00. 

Jinny  Lunden  was  not  boy  crazy  but  she 
was  mad  about  horses.  She  had  never  been 
on  a  horse;  in  fact,  she  never  had  petted  one. 
But  she  wanted  one  ever  so  badly.  Her  moth¬ 
er  was  against  her  having  a  horse  of  her  own 
and  her  father  was  even  stronger  in  his  op¬ 
position  to  the  idea.  How  it  all  works  out, 
and  Jinny  was  as  surprised  as  anyone,  is  a 
story  that  twelve-year-olds  and  up  will  en¬ 
joy. — Paul  Zankowich 

Rebel  Rider.  By  Lee  McGriffin.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Dutton.  1959.  $2.95. 

Young  Ben  Fane  rode  away  from  Appo¬ 
mattox  with  wisdom  beyond  his  years.  He 
learned  a  lot  in  those  last  days  of  the  War 
between  the  States.  He  learned  how  to  battle 
against  odds  from  a  Confederate  guerilla 
fighter.  He  learned  that  the  Iron  Scouts 
gained  littje  credit  or  glory  but  their  accuracy 
and  ability  often  turned  the  tide  of  battle. 
And  from  a  Yankee  picket,  he  learned  that 
human  compassion  cannot  be  judged  by  the 
color  of  a  man’s  coat.  An  excellent  story  of 
Civil  War  days,  realistically  and  very  fairly 
told.  For  twelve-year-olds  and  up. 

— Paul  Zankowich 


Blanche  of  the  Blueberry  Barrens. 
By  Anne  Molloy.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Hastings 
House.  1959.  $2.95. 

Readers  from  ten  to  twelve  will  enjoy  the 
adventures  Blanche  had  during  her  summers 
spent  in  the  blueberry  barrens  of  Maine. 
These  summers  were  like  going  back  to  fron¬ 
tier  days.  There  were  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions  and  there  were  exciting  days — includ¬ 
ing  one  in  which  a  bear  plays  an  important 
role.  Blanche  surprised  herself  with  her  own 
bravery. — Paul  Zankowich 

A  Feather  For  His  Cap.  By  Marie 
Mudra.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Dutton.  1959. 
$2.95. 

A  Feather  for  his  Cap  is  a  delightful  story 
of  the  newly-formed  country  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  in  the  early  1900’s.  Young  Jan  Krai 
lost  his  father,  and  his  lovely  mother  was  ren¬ 
dered  mute  and  deaf  by  the  shock.  The  young 
lad  vividly  knew  the  misery,  hatred  and  terror 
of  the  war  as  it  raged  in  his  section  of  cen¬ 
tral  Europe.  Jan  and  his  mother  sought  ref¬ 
uge  on  Grandfather  Krai’s  farm  and  the  two 
began  to  learn  to  put  hatred  and  fear  behind 
and  to  seek  hope  in  the  future.  The  author 
tells  a  fine  and  inspiring  story  against  her  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  of  Czech  customs  and  life. 

— Paul  Zankowich 
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work  as  a  Reading  Supervisor 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  visit  many 
classrooms,  and  I  am  amazed  how  wide¬ 
ly  children  differ  in  their  ability  to  lis¬ 
ten.  Some  pupils  follow  directions  very 
well,  while  others  have  the  teachers  re¬ 
peat  the  directives  as  frequently  as  the 
children  ask  for  them.  Many  able  read¬ 
ers  get  only  two  or  three  questions  out 
of  ten  on  a  listening  test  correct,  others 
get  almost  a  perfect  score. 

Poor  listening  is  not  limited  to  chil¬ 
dren,  but  the  same  pattern  follows 
through  college  when  we  check  recall 
on  material  that  is  presented  in  a  lec¬ 
ture.  Some  students  glean  pearls  of  wis¬ 
dom;  others  collect  only  chaff  for  their 
efforts.  No  wonder  we  hear  teachers 
from  kindergarten  through  college  make 
these  complaints:  “If  they  would  only 
listen,”  “Evervthing  goes  in  one  ear  and 
out  the  other,”  “It  seems  that  children 
have  tin  ears.” 

Enigma?  Listening 

Is  listening  an  enigma  that  we  can¬ 
not  solve  so  that  more  pupils  can  be¬ 
come  more  efficient  in  it?  Is  it  always  a 
tangible  act  such  as  the  one  I  perform 
in  hitting  a  golf  ball  when  the  sound 
really  tells  me  whether  the  ball  was  hit 
with  a  solid  smack  that  means  business? 
1  don’t  have  to  look  up;  my  ears  tell  me 
the  storv  .  The  same  is  true  of  a  home- 
run  hero  in  big-league  baseball.  The 
fans  can  tell  when  they  hear  the  click 


of  the  bat  reverberate  that  their  idol  has 
done  it  again — no  indulging  in  day¬ 
dreaming. 

Listening  was  no  enigma  to  a  six- 
vear-old  child  in  the  hall  one  winter 
morning  when  he  dropped  his  mitten  in 
front  of  me.  I  said  to  him,  “Why  don’t 
vou  pick  up  your  mitten?”  He  replied, 
"1  didn’t  hear  it.” 

Many  people  do  not  listen  well  day 
after  day.  Unless  they  are  spurred  on  to 
listen  intently  by  some  strong  force, 
they  do  it  only  sporadically.  How  then, 
can  we  establish  habits  of  good  listen¬ 
ing?  Make  listening  habits  as  unbreak¬ 
able  as  ivory  rather  than  as  fragile  as 
china  or  glass. 

Listening  Consciousness 

This  may  be  accomplished  in  several 
ways.  In  school  it  must  begin  with  the 
teacher.  Teachers  should  have  clear  con¬ 
cepts  of  all  the  listening  elements,  and 
know  how  to  train  pupils  in  becoming 
efficient  listeners.  Some  teachers  have  a 
fallacious  idea  that  children  do  not  have 
to  be  taught  to  listen. 

Many  pupils  who  do  not  hear  words 
correctly  are  not  checked.  In  a  third 
grade  recently,  I  heard  a  child  say, 
“shicken”  instead  of  “chicken”  several 
times  without  his  teacher  correcting 
him.  To  find  out  whether  the  youngster 
had  a  speech  difficulty  and  not  a  listen¬ 
ing  one,  I  put  the  words,  chop,  church, 
clmlk,  on  the  board.  He  had  no  difficul- 
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ty  pronouncing  these  words.  Then  I 
knew  that  he  had  never  heard  the  ch 
sound  in  chicken  but  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  it  began  with  the  consonant 
digraph  sh. 

Who  hasn’t  heard  children  say, 
“reef’  for  “wreath” — "punkin”  for 
“pumpkin”?  Situations  like  this  often 
go  unheeded  because  teachers  do  not 
have  a  clear  impression  in  their  own 
minds  what  constitutes  listening  instruc¬ 
tion.  W'hen  pupils  make  mistakes,  teach¬ 
ers  comment  on  how  poorly  they  listen 
hut  do  nothing  about  it. 

,  Isolated?  Listening 

Another  concept  for  teachers  to  ac¬ 
quire  is  that  listening  instruction  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  school  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  not  a  separate  subject  to  be 
taught  in  ten  or  fifteen  minute  periods, 
and  then  to  be  forgotten  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Opportunities  for  teaching  this 
estranged  language  skill  are  whirling 
around  all  day  long. 

A  few  suggestions  are: 

1.  Instead  of  sending  written  notes  to 
other  teachers,  give  oral  messages  to 
pupils  who  need  practice  in  listen¬ 
ing. 

2.  Begin  with  one  simple  explanation 
for  a  seatwork  assignment.  Build  on 
this  by  adding  two  or  three  assign¬ 
ments  and  make  the  instructions 
more  complicated.  Give  directions 
once  and  do  not  repeat. 

3.  Say  something  wrong  when  chil¬ 
dren’s  attention  is  wandering  to  find 
out  how  many  notice  it. 

Pupils  who  are  very  poor  listeners 
often  respond  to  place  or  incentive  lis¬ 
tening.  In  golf  or  baseball,  for  example, 
one  often  extends  himself  because  there 
is  a  personal  satisfaction  derived  from 
accurate  listening. 


Listening  Levels 

If  pupils  are  spending  approximately 
half  of  their  school  time  in  listening, 
and  on  the  average  according  to  Nichols* 
only  getting  a  twenty-five  per  cent  re¬ 
turn,  then  it  seems  that  systematic  in¬ 
struction  is  necessary  in  this  language 
area.  First,  there  are  as  many  levels  of 
listening  as  there  are  in  reading  so  that 
we  can  begin  by  setting  up  listening  lev¬ 
els  of  instruction.  Hence,  teachers  will 
then  have  instructional  materials  to  use 
with  pupils  with  varying  listening  pro¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  same  classroom. 

Suggested  levels  are: 

First  I^evel — includes  specific  concepts 
without  details  for  the 
poor  listeners.  « 

For  example: 

The  boy  went  fishing. 

He  caught  one  fish. 

The  teacher  reads  the  story  to  the 
pupils,  and  asks  these  questions. 

1 .  Who  went  fishing? 

2.  How  many  fish  did  he  catch? 

The  next  level  of  difficulty  which 

would  be  effective  in  increasing  listen¬ 
ing  efficiency  is: 

Second  l^vel — specific  concepts  with 
some  detail  as: 

For  example: 

My  father  and  I  went  fishing. 

W'e  rowed  to  the  middle  of  the 

lake. 

Suddenly  my  line  jerked. 

I  pulled  in  a  large,  striped  bass. 

After  the  reading,  the  teacher  would 
ask  these  questions. 

1.  Who  went  fishing? 

2.  In  what  part  of  the  lake  did 
they  fish? 


1.  Nichols,  Ralph,  G.,  “What  Can  Be  Done  About  Listening?”  in  The  Supervisor's 
Notebook,  published  by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Company,  1960. 
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3.  How  many  fish  did  he  catch? 

4.  What  kind  of  fish  did  he 
catch? 

Advancing  listening  skills  which  will 
add  further  competency  to  the  pupils 
who  have  already  attained  mastery  of 
the  first  nvo  levels  includes: 

Third  Level — several  concepts  with 
many  details  as: 

For  example: 

One  Monday  afternoon  my  father  and 
I  and  one  of  his  friends  drove  twenW 
miles  to  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  where  the  fishing  was  said  to  be 
good.  When  we  got  to  the  lake  we  stopped 
at  the  wharf  and  hired  a  motor  boat.  My 
father  started  the  motor  and  quickly 
brought  the  boat  to  his  favorite  fishing 
spot.  We  baited  our  lines  and  almost  in¬ 
stantly  my  father’s  friend  caught  a  pick¬ 
erel  about  fifteen  inchi's  long.  Father 
kept  catching  fish  so  small  that  he  had  to 
throw  them  back  in  the  water.  The  largest 
fish  I  caught  was  seven  inches  long. 

After  the  reading,  the  teacher  would 
ask  these  questions. 

1.  Who  went  fishing? 

2.  Where  did  they  go  fishing? 

3.  How  far  was  the  lake? 

4.  Where  did  they  hire  the  boat? 

5.  How  long  was  the  pickerel? 

6.  How  big  were  the  fish  Father 
caught? 

7.  What  was  the  size  of  the 
largest  fish  that  the  boy 
caught? 

In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  levels 
of  difficulty  could  be  developed  on  all 
succeeding  levels,  and  in  the  several 
kinds  of  listening  areas  as  critical,  fol¬ 
lowing  directions,  discriminating,  infor¬ 
mation,  appreciation,  abstract,  sequen¬ 
tial,  etc.  Thus,  teachers  would  then 
have  programmed  instructional  materi¬ 


als  for  pupils  with  different  degrees  of 
ability  in  this  language  art. 

Conclusions 

There  are  many  problems  in  the  field 
of  listening  instruction.  It  is  dependent 
upon  many  factors  such  as  memory,  at¬ 
tention,  imagery,  which  are  difficult  to 
probe.  However,  if  we  can  give  teachers 
information  about  the  importance  of 
listening  instruction,  we  will  find  our 
first  inroads  for  teaching  the  listening 
skills  sound  and  effective. 

It  is  the  author’s  opinion  that  we 
should  teach  children  to  depend  more 
upon  what  they  hear  per  se,  than  to  give 
them  props.  Many  times  children  are 
given  pictures  or  words  on  the  board, 
either  before  or  immediately  after  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  read  to  them,  so  that  they 
do  not  have  to  exert  themselves  to  listen 
because  they  can  lean  on  all  the  visual 
crutches.  This  leads  to  passive  listening 
with  too  much  reliance  on  visual  aids. 

If  we  made  an  analogy  of  teaching 
listening  with  the  methods  of  teaching 
music  appreciation,  then  we  would  find 
that  the  desire  to  hear  actively  would 
come  from  within  a  child  rather  than 
from  external  stimuli. 

A  reminder  from  the  book.  Valiant 
Companions,  illustrates  my  point.  Helen 
Keller’s  remark.  “I  turned  my  face  ex¬ 
pectantly  toward  the  door,  listening  with 
my  feet  for  Mrs.  Marett’s  footsteps,”  re¬ 
veals  the  potential  of  this  complex,  fas¬ 
cinating  skill  and  the  challenge  it  is  to 
us  as  teachers  to  get  all  children  to  be 
their  own  Geiger  counters. 


The  Mexican  Example 

EVELYN  L.  HARNER 
Technical  Staff,  General  TAeetric  Company 
Technical  Military  Planning  Operation 
Santa  Barbara,  California 


TThe  Mexican  revolution  of  1910  set 
the  tone  of  the  Mexican  advance  with 
its  cry  of  “Educar  es  redimir”  (to  edu¬ 
cate  is  to  redeem).  Education  became 
the  national  medium  of  revolution, 
leading  to  half  a  century  of  impressive 
|X)litical,  economic,  and  cultural  gains. 

Political  transferral  of  power  during 
the  past  30  years  has  been  by  peaceful 
democratic  procedure  from  one  civilian 
administration  to  another.  Mexico’s  gross 
national  product  has  had  an  average 
growth  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum 
since  1939,  and  her  industrial  growth 
has  been  substantial. 

The  acculturation  of  her  Indian  and 
Spanish  heritages  has  resulted  in  na¬ 
tional  Mexican  culture,  with  the  mesti¬ 
zo  representing  the  population  majority 
and  being  the  acknowledged  leader. 
Mexico’s  illiteracy  has  been  reduced  30 
per  cent,  a  fact  which  should  be  kept 
in  mind  when  one  hears  the  statement 
that  the  present  illiteracy  figure  is  over 
45  per  cent. 

Emphasis  on  Education 

All  of  Mexico  is  “education  con¬ 
scious.’’  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  budget  is  allocated  to  educational 
purposes.  Huge  billboard  displays  urge 
that  the  continuing  success  of  Mexico’s 
revolution  depends  upon  everyone  re¬ 
ceiving  an  education;  newspapers  carry 
advertisements  urging  each  person  to 


seek  an  education,  and  the  daily  press 
reports  educational  accomplishments. 

Every  literate  is  charged  with  teach¬ 
ing  a  non-literate  to  read  and  write,  and 
local  boards  participate  in  a  patronato 
system  set  up  to  give  out  books  and  as¬ 
sign  volunteer  instructors  to  work  with 
the  illiterates.  In  backward  and  primi¬ 
tive  communities  the  teaching  of  the 
most  elementary  techniques  of  existence 
precedes  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
writing.  Attempts  are  made  to  replace 
old  folkways  and  beliefs  by  changing 
basic  attitudes  as  well  as  by  introducing 
scientific  methods. 

Much  of  this  type  of  teaching  is 
accomplished  by  cultural  missions,  of 
which  there  are  over  eighty  in  more 
than  forty-five  rural  areas.  In  July  1959 
the  Radio  and  Television  Law  was  be¬ 
ing  reorganized  so  that  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  could  be  made  available  to  those 
areas  not  covered  by  other  media  of  ed¬ 
ucation.  Many  teachers  give  their  entire 
day  to  the  fight  against  ignorance,  teach¬ 
ing  the  children  during  regular  school 
hours  and  teaching  adults  each  evening. 

Rural  Education 

Since  the  Mexican  population  is 
predominantly  rural,  the  most  notable 
achievements  in  elementary  education 
have  been  in  the  rural  schools.  These 
were  nonexistent  before  1920  but  now 
number  80  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
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Priman’  education  is  compulsory  for 
ages  six  to  fourteen.  It  is  free  and  secu¬ 
lar,  but  machinery  to  implement  en¬ 
forced  attendance  is  totally  inadequate 
and  attendance  is  veiy’  erratic. 

Primary-  schooling  is  divided  into 
three  duplicate,  but  amplified  or  inten¬ 
sified  cycles  of  two  years  each.  Thus  if 
a  child  must  leave  school  at  the  end  of 
any  cycle  he  will  have  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  the  basic  elements  presented  in 
the  total  program.  In  1959,  7,557,914 
children  were  registered  in  the  elemen- 
tar>’  schools. 

Expanding  Programs 

In  February',  1959,  the  government 
announced  that  it  would  invest  100 
million  pesos  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  elementary  schools.  In 
March  of  1960  it  distributed  2,000 
prefabricated  elementary  schools  to  be 
assembled  in  six  months.  New  boxcar 
schoolrooms  have  been  placed  on  rail¬ 
road  sidings  so  that  itinerant  railway 
workers  and  their  children  will  have 
school  opportunities. 

In  April,  1959,  the  Minister  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  informed  the  public  that  a 
single  textbook  for  all  elementary- 
schools  was  being  produced,  and  in 
January-,  1960,  four  million  textbooks 
were  distributed  free  to  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  elementary  school  children.  In 
communities  where  free  books  are  not 
yet  available,  parents  are  organizing  and 
raising  funds  to  buy  books. 

In  October,  1959,  the  Minister  of 
Education  proposed  plans  to  increase 
facilities  for  7.2  million  elementary- 
school  children  through  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  39,000  schools  at  a  cost  of  five 
million  pesos  in  six  years  and  the  grad¬ 
uation  of  68,000  teachers. 


To  assure  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools,  which  they  normally  shun  be¬ 
cause  of  lower  salaries  and  lack  of  pres¬ 
tige,  ninety  per  cent  of  new  teacher 
graduates  are  assigned  to  spend  two 
years  in  service  in  the  semi-urban  and 
rural  areas;  only  the  upper  ten  per  cent, 
according  to  grades,  may  remain  in  the 
Federal  District. 

The  government  also  has  recalled  to 
the  government  payroll  3,653  teachers 
who  had  taken  more  remunerative  and 
less  arduous  clerical  jobs.  In  August, 
1959,  teachers’  salaries  and  promotions 
were  evaluated,  and  in  January,  1960, 
pay  increases  from  sixteen  to  seventy 
per  cent  were  given  87,000  teachers 
throughout  the  Republic.  One  of  the 
major  objectives  of  the  program  of  Dr. 
Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  is  to  train  70,000  new  teachers 
in  the  next  decade. 

At  the  secondary-  level,  in  June, 

1959,  Dr.  Torres  warned  that  serious 
consideration  must  be  given  to  both 
junior  and  senior  high  school  programs 
or  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  train¬ 
ing  enough  professional  jjeople  for  Mex¬ 
ico’s  industrial  development.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  expectation  in  January, 

1960,  that  40,000  students  would  en¬ 
roll  in  technical  schools. 

The  Universities 

The  fame  of  the  university  city  of 
the  National  Autonomous  University  of 
Mexico  is  international.  Not  only  are  its 
buildings  striking  examples  of  modern 
Mexican  architecture,  but  it  boasts 
such  accomplishments  as  possession  of 
the  biggest  computer  center  in  Latin 
America. 

The  government  has  initiated  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  attract  to  the  university  the  best 
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scientific  and  technological  personnel  by 
offering  better  opportunities,  high  sal¬ 
aries,  and  better  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  so  that  qualified  professors  will  not 
*be  tempted  to  migrate  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  government  subsidy  to  the 
National  University  of  Mexico  for  1960 
was  99  million  pesos,  and  all  univer¬ 
sities  receive  a  proportionate  subsidy 
from  the  federal  government. 

New  universities  are  being  con¬ 
structed  in  areas  where  none  has  here¬ 
tofore  existed.  The  trend  is  toward 
greater  diversification  of  subjects  of¬ 
fered,  and  innumerable  new  degree 
areas  have  been  added  to  the  curricula. 

Trial  and  pilot  projects  of  UNESCO, 
technical  aid  from  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  more  advanced  than 
Mexico  in  the  .technological  and  scien¬ 
tific  fields,  student  exchange  programs, 
increased  emphasis  on  education  related 
to  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  the 
individual  and  the  country — all  possi¬ 
ble  means  of  raising  educational  stand¬ 
ards  and  accomplishments  have  been  in¬ 
augurated  in  Mexico. 

Continuing  Problems 

One  cannot  deny  that  Mexico  is 
faced  with  a  high  illiteracy  rate  and 


shortages  at  all  levels  of  education  of 
schools,  teachers,  equipment,  and  sup¬ 
plies.  One  cannot  deny  that  it  has  inad¬ 
equately  trained  teachers  and  professors 
who  frequently  teach  only  part  time  be¬ 
cause  they  seek  either  prestige  or  sup¬ 
plementary  financial  means  outside  the 
teaching  profession.  One  cannot  deny 
that  cultural  attitudes,  particularly  in 
the  rural  areas,  limit  school  attendance, 
or  that  high  absenteeism  and  early 
school  falloff,  a  high  rate  of  population 
growth,  and  the  communications  bar¬ 
riers  of  language  and  terrain  compli¬ 
cate  the  problems  of  education. 

However,  neither  can  one  deny  that 
Mexico  is  making  every  effort  to  solve 
its  educational  problems  and  is  succeed¬ 
ing.  It  is  doing  so  by  a  realistic  reassess¬ 
ment  of  its  educational  needs,  by  re¬ 
organization  of  curricula,  and  by  con¬ 
tinual  activation  of  the  revised  plans. 

A  basic  education  for  all  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  and  a  specialized  education  for 
those  who  will  assume  responsibility  for 
political,  economic,  and  social  leader¬ 
ship  are  the  goals  untiringly  sought  by 
the  Mexican  government  for  its  people. 
The  less  developed  countries  of  the 
world  can  well  look  to  Mexico  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  progress  they  too  can  make 
in  education. 


TEACHERS  PLACEMENT 

SERVICE 

Nation-Wide 

1  Most  teachers  who  have  left  the  profession  would  have  done  better  if  they  had 

1  remained.  There  are  many  excellent  opportunities.  Why  not  investigate.  We  have 

vacancies  in  all  fields  continuously. 

No  rcKistraUon  fee.  No  obligation  until  acceptance  of  a 

position. 

19S0  l«V«qu*-Lincoln  Towtr 

Varnon  M.  Riegel,  Atonogor 

Columbus  15,  Ohio  N.A.T.A. 

Phono:  334-2662 

The  Case  for  a  New  Alphabet 

GERTRUDE  HILDRETH 
llrooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  book  on  simplified  English 
spelling  by  a  Swedish  Scholar,  Dr.  Axel 
Wijk,  (1),  and  recent  announcement 
of  prize  winners  in  the  George  Bernard 
Shaw  alphabet  contest  indicate  continu¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  spelling  reform  move¬ 
ment.  Limitations  of  English  spelling  are 
obvious  to  everyone.  The  ABC's  are 
inconsistently  used  for  representing 
sounds  in  words,  and  the  twenty-six 
letters  are  inadequate  for  the  purpose 
they  were  intended  to  serve. 

The  chaos  of  English  spelling  creates 
difficulties  for  young  learners  and  in¬ 
convenience  for  everyone  else.  Scholars 
agree  that  reform  is  desirable,  in  fact, 
inevitable.  Because  of  the  wide  accep¬ 
tance  of  English  as  a  second  language 
throughout  the  world  today,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  an  improved  alpha¬ 
bet  and  spelling  system  would  advance 
English  to  leading  place  among  world 
languages. 

Correcting  English  Spelling 

Proposals  for  correcting  the  faults  of 
English  spelling  include  simplification 
through  the  omission  of  superfluous 
letters,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  pho¬ 
netic  alphabet.  Some  authorities  favor 
making  only  minor  changes  to  correct 
the  most  glaring  irregularities;  others 
urge  a  more  radical  departure  from  the 
existing  system. 

Proponents  of  a  new  alphabet  system 
point  out  that  simplification  does  not 
correct  the  basic  fault,  the  failure  of 


the  present  alphabet  to  represent  all  the 
basic  sounds  in  English  and  to  match 
them  consistently.  On  the  other  side 
is  the  argument  that  English  with  its 
elaborate  vowel  system,  rich  vocabulary', 
and  wide  regional  variations  in  pronun¬ 
ciation  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  logical 
sound  symbol  system.  English  words  in 
their  present  form  are  part  of  our  cul¬ 
tural  heritage  and  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed. 

Through  the  years  the  most  articulate 
exponent  of  spelling  and  alphabet  re¬ 
form  was  George  Bernard  Shaw'.  His 
persistent  complaint  was  that  there  were 
not  enough  letters  to  represent  all  the 
rich  and  varied  sounds  of  the  English 
language.  He  recommended  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  new'  symbol  system  that  would 
consistently  represent  forty'  or  more 
sounds,  including  at  least  sixteen  vow¬ 
els.  He  also  urged  dropping  useless 
letters,  pointing  out  that  if  bomb  were 
spelled  bom  one  fourth  of  the  time  of 
the  learner  and  writer  could  be  saved 
for  more  worthy  purposes.  The  fact  that 
Shaw  left  a  substantial  legacy  to  pro¬ 
mote  these  reforms  has  been  widely 
publicized. 

Alphabet  Reform  in  Turkey 

The  most  remarkable  illustration  in 
modern  times  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
Latin  alphabet  to  a  foreign  language  is 
the  case  of  Turkey.  Before  1928,  the 
Turkish  language  was  printed  and 
written  in  nonphonetic  Arabic  charac- 
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tors.  But  in  1928,  through  order  of 
Kemal  Atatiirk,  head  of  the  young  re¬ 
public,  a  new  alphabet  of  29  letters 
derived  from  our  own  ABC’s  was 
adopted. 

The  extension  was  gained  chiefly 
through  the  use  of  diacritical  marks; 
“q”  and  “x”  were  omitted,  "c”  was  re¬ 
assigned.  Why  the  change?  Merely  to 
ape  the  West?  No,  the  experts  urged 
that  the  Arabic  calligraphy  was  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  achieving  universal  literacy. 
Furthermore,  it  seemed  prudent  to 
bring  the  printed  symbols  into  align¬ 
ment  with  that  of  other  European  na¬ 
tions  and  the  English  speaking  world. 

W'hat  evidence  is  there  that  alphabet 
and  spelling  revision  for  the  English 
language  would  actually  speed  up  the 
task  of  learning  to  read  and  write,  per¬ 
haps  reduce  the  number  of  reading  dis¬ 
ability  cases  in  our  schools,  and  leave 
time  for  more  vital  educational  enter¬ 
prises?  So  far  there  never  has  been  a 
controlled  experiment  comparing  the 
achievements  of  pupils  of  similar  status 
who  have  learned  our  conventional  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  revised  or  new  phonetic  sys¬ 
tem;  but  according  to  reports,  such  a 
study  is  now  under  way  in  the  primary 
grades  in  England.  Certainly  no  whole¬ 
sale  changeover  will  be  made  without 
conclusive  evidence  on  this  point. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  Count 
Leo  Tolstoi  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
Hussian  system  had  the  advantage  over 
other  European  languages  for  learning 
to  read  and  write  because  of  its  phonet¬ 
ic  adequacy  and  consistency  (2).  This 
appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  success 
with  which  Russian  school  children 
learn  to  read  (3). 

In  observing  Turkish  school  beginners 
in  Istanbul  last  year,  1  was  struck  with 
the  ease  with  which  children  caught  on 


to  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  with  a 
phonetic  alphabet.  Within  a  few  months 
they  were  sounding  through  words  for 
themselves,  and  chalking  up  walls  with 
legibly  lettered  words  and  phrases.  The 
teachers  themselves  consider  reading 
instruction  a  fairly  simple  task;  and 
leading  educators,  some  of  whom  have 
learned  both  the  old  calligraphy  and  the 
new  alphabet,  believe  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  for 
instruction  in  literacy. 

Specifications  for  a  Ncir  Alphabet 

George  Bernard  Shaw  set  up  several 
specifications  for  a  new  English  alpha¬ 
bet.  It  must  contain  at  least  forty  dis¬ 
tinct  symbols,  with  at  least  sixteen  let¬ 
ters  to  represent  vowel  sounds.  He  rec¬ 
ommended  the  use  of  non-Latin  sym¬ 
bols  instead  of  trying  to  adopt  the  pres¬ 
ent  ABC’s.  What  criteria  beyond  these 
or  in  place  of  these,  should  be  followed 
in  an  attempt  to  devise  a  more  rational 
sound-letter  system? 

1 .  First,  the  symbol  system  must 
faithfully  represent  all  the  basic- 
sounds  of  spoken  English  without 
confusion.  At  least  thirty-eight  or 
forty  symbols  are  needed  for  this 
purpose.  Any  smaller  number 
will  be  inadequate. 

2.  The  capital  letters,  in  all  cases, 
should  be  merely  enlargements  of 
the  “small”  letters.  At  present  we 
have  ten  or  twelve  capitals  that 
arc  significantly  different  from 
their  small  letter  counterparts. 

3.  The  new'  alphabet  should  be 
compatible  with  the  old,  so  far 
as  possible.  Although  Mr.  Shaw 
argued  for  a  distinctly  novel  sys¬ 
tem,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
starting  with  the  existing  ABC’s 
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and  building  on  from  there  to  de-  The  fact  is  however,  that  Turkish 
velop  a  new  system.  children  easily  master  twenty-nine  sym- 

4.  Legibility  of  the  new  symbol  sys-  bols  and  Russian  children  thirty-two. 

tern  is  another  essential  criterion.  If  our  pupils  did  not  have  to  learn  an 
Are  the  s^inbols  clear  and  dis-  extra  set  of  capital  letter  forms,  and  a 
tinct?  If  not,  perceptual  confu-  third  set  of  handwriting  symbols,  the 
sion  results.  Diacritical  marks  new  task  would  be  scarcely  greater  than 
should  be  used  sparingly.  at  present. 

5.  Another  criterion  is  ease  of  re-  Furthermore,  consider  the  fact  that 
cording  context  in  fluent,  legible  American  children  have  to  learn  two 
handwriting.  The  Shaw  contest  sounds  for  “c”  and  two  for  “g”,  and  to 
prize  winners  all  met  this  criteri-  struggle  with  countless  other  irregular- 
on,  as  a  system  based  on  our  ities.  After  all,  the  learning  to  be  done 
printed  capital  letter  forms  does  is  of  a  simple  sort — associating  speech 
not.  The  lower  case  forms  (look  sounds  with  graphic  symbols  that  repre- 
at  any  standard  typ)ewriter  key-  sent  them. 

board)  are  admirably  suited  for  In  the  employment  of  the  alphabet, 
the  purpose  as  our  sixty-year  long  there  would  be  no  superfluous  silent 
experience  with  manuscript  or  letters,  no  double  letters  having  a  single 
print-style  writing  proves  (5).  sound,  no  inconsistencies  in  letter- 
The  letter  when  hand  written  should  sound  translations.  The  orthography 
terminate  at  the  right  hand  side  at  the  would  be  admirable  for  the  making  of 
baseline  whenever  possible  because  of  dictionaries.  The  names  of  the  letters 
our  left-to-right  orientation.  would  be  determined  in  terms  of  prac- 

6.  The  adaptabihty  of  the  alphabet  ticality’.  The  spelling  of  homonyms 

to  printing  machines  and  type-  would  be  identical;  the  sense  would  be 
writers  must  also  be  carefully  ex-  derived  from  context,  e.g.,  soul-sole, 
plored.  rain-rein-reign,  just  as  in  the  case  of 

several  meanings  for  the  word  hank. 

Learning  a  Neu’  Alphabet  To  convert  to  a  revised  alphabet 

would  be  a  gigantic  task,  complicated 
Teachers  may  be  appalled  at  the  pros-  and  expensive,  but  probably  no  costlier 
pect  of  teaching  school  beginners  thirty-  than  the  recent  shift  from  steam  to 
eight  or  forty  separate  letter  symbols  diesel  railway  locomotion.  Learning 
and  tbeir  respective  sounds.  The  pres-  the  new'  system  could  be  speeded  up 
ent  twenty-six  letters  offer  difficulties  through  television  programs  and  the  use 
enough.  of  self-administering  teaching  devices. 
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Leaders  in  Education  XXXVI 

MARGARET  MEAD 


In  an  age  when  the  practitioners  of 
every  minor  specialty  seek  to  clothe 
their  ideas  in  newly  coined  or  specially 
adapted  words  to  emphasize  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  their  contributions  to  human 
knowledge,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  relief  to 
listen  to,  or  to  read  the  writings  of.  Dr. 
Margaret  Mead. 

Dr.  Mead  finds  in  simple  and  direct 
English  a  language  entirely  suitable  to 
express  the  conclusions  reached  by  her 
vigorous  and  searching  intelligence.  As 
a  result,  what  she  has  to  say  appeals  not 
only  to  fellow  specialists  in  anthropol¬ 
ogy  or  sociology,  but  to  all  those  non¬ 
professionals  who  have  an  interest  in 


any  of  the  many  aspects  of  her  work  in 
these  particular  fields. 

Margaret  Mead  was  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  just  after  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  and  took  her  Ph.D.  from  Colum¬ 
bia  in  1924.  She  then  began  her  field 
researches  in  anthropology,  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  this  day. 

Most  of  her  field  research  has  been 
among  the  island  people  of  the  South 
Pacific.  Her  readable  reports  have  found 
their  way  into  popular  literature. 

Her  interest  in  primitive  peoples,  and 
the  lessons  she  has  drawn  from  observa¬ 
tion  of  their  ways  and  their  evolving 
responses  to  contacts  with  the  more  so¬ 
phisticated  world,  have  resulted  in 
major  modifications  in  the  accepted  con¬ 
clusions  of  earlier  students  of  primitive 
life.  Dr.  Mead  has  been  one  of  the  first 
to  go  repeatedly  into  the  same  areas, 
and  to  report  on  the  changes  which  have 
followed  known  experiences. 

Margaret  Mead  dwells  in  no  ivory 
tower.  She  actively  lives  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day,  and  is  quick  to  draw 
parallels  and  to  predict  outcomes  of 
trends  within  our  own  society,  as  well 
as  in  our  relations  with  the  “develop¬ 
ing”  peoples  of  the  world. 

To  have  known  Dr.  Mead  is  to  have 
enjoyed  a  rich  experience;  to  have 
missed  knowing  her,  at  least  through  her 
writings,  is  to  have  by-passed  one  of 
the  finest  intellectual  opportunities  of 
this  generation. 


Dr.  Willard  W.  Beatty 


WHAT  SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING 


The  Self-Contained  Classroom 


GUY  WAGNER 

Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 


In  order  to  take  a  fair  look  at  the  class  of  pupils  is,  it  seems,  nearing  an 
self-contained  classroom  in  the  elemen-  end.  Central  libraries  are  encouraging 
tary  school,  and  its  value  as  an  orga-  both  teacher  and  pupils  to  move  out  be- 
ni/ational  pattern,  the  writer  reviewed  yond  the  confines  of  their  classroom 
educational  literature  and  surveyed  walls.  Art  and  industrial  arts  workshops 
common  practices.  The  results  indicate  are  also  giving  grade  school  children 
that  the  self-contained  classroom  is  the  contacts  with  specialists  in  rooms  equip- 
most  accepted  unit  of  organization  yet  pcd  according  to  function, 
devised,  although  there  are  many  modi-  The  same  holds  true  in  many  in- 
fications  which  introduce  some  forms  of  stances  in  the  special  fields  of  instru- 
departmentalization.  and  the  utilization  mental  as  well  as  vocal  music — and  the 
of  the  services  of  specialists.  better  school  buildings  are  also  provid- 

In  essence,  the  self-contained  class-  ing  adequate  space  and  teaching  talent 
room  is  one  in  which  children  of  rela-  for  physical  fitness  activities,  including 
tively  equal  chronological  age  and  social  swimming.  Team  teaching  is  involving 
maturity  are  grouped  together,  with  the  small  groups  of  teachers  in  mutual  plan- 
regular  classroom  teacher  having  the  ning,  constructive  exchange  of  ideas, 
major  responsibility  for  planning  their  and  co-operative  action, 
instructional  programs,  developing  the  I>)es  this  mean  that  the  stability 
educational  environment,  and  guiding  and  emotional  security  provided  by  the 
the  groups’  activities.  "homebase”  teacher  in  our  elementary 

In  spite  of  common  practices,  how-  grades  is  to  be  lost?  Not  at  all!  In  her 

ever,  it  is  important  that  our  traditional  fundamentally  important  role  she  will 
\encration  of  the  self-contained  class-  still  control  the  over-all  program  of  her 
room  does  not  blind  our  eyes  to  new  pupils,  and  be  with  them  for  the  ma- 

developments  such  as  team  teaching,  jority  of  the  day.  And  it  is  she  who  will 

the  dual-progress  plan,  the  employment  know  all  children  intimately  enough  to 
of  our  new  technolog)-,  and  schemes  for  sense  their  problems,  their  needs,  their 
advanced  placement  of  pupils  who,  in  aspirations,  and  their  levels  of  achieve- 
certain  fields,  are  far  ahead  of  their  ment.  She  will  also  count  it  important 
peers.  to  work  in  close  and  friendly  co-opera- 

The  days  of  the  isolated  grade  school  tion  with  the  parents, 
teacher,  who  in  a  sense  was  placed  in  So  the  self-contained  classroom  with 
solitar)-  confinement  with  her  assigned  its  many  values  seems  destined  to  re- 
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main  the  dominate  organisational  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  class.  But  a  profound  and 
important  difference  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  evident  as  the  regular  class¬ 
room  teacher  is  provided,  by  administra¬ 
tive  planning,  the  benefit  of  comple¬ 
mentary  support  and  help  from  consult¬ 
ants,  subject  specialists,  and  special  serv¬ 


ices.  These  professionals  will  strength¬ 
en  her  teaching  program,  free  her  for 
some  needed  daytime  planning,  and  give 
periodic  release  from  continuous  child 
supervision.  It  is  hoped  that  qualified 
teacher  aids  and  adequate  clerical  as¬ 
sistance  will  also  be  the  fortunate  lot  of 
the  elementary  teacher  of  tomorrow. 
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The  Creative  Arts  in  American  Edu¬ 
cation.  By  Thomas  Munro  and  Herbert 
Read.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1960.  $2.50. 

Here  arc  two  essays,  given  as  the  Burton 
and  Inglis  k'ctures  at  Harvard,  that  will 
stimulate  and  challenge  American  educators 
who  arc  exploring  new  dimensions  in  their 
fields.  Aware  of  the  present  emphasis  on  the 
more  militaristic  and  materialistic  phases  of 
education,  Thomas  Munro  and  Herbert  Read, 
men  well  known  to  those  in  the  creative  as- 
pc'cts  of  humanistic  education,  couragc'ously 
and  competently  present  the  case  of  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  arts  in  contemporary  educa¬ 
tion.  This  they  do  very  efficiently. — W.P.S. 

Psychology  of  Education.  By  Thomas 
C.  Campanelle.  Philadelphia.  Chilton.  1960. 
$5.50. 

In  this  text,  designed  primarily  for  Roman 
Catholic  colleges,  the  author  accepts  the 


premise  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  theology  and  psychology.  Proceeding  on 
this  thesis,  the  field  of  educational  psychology 
is  very  competently  covered.  The  author  re¬ 
pudiates  all  systems  of  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy  which  teach  naturalism,  determination, 
and  relativity  of  truth  and  morals.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  appropriate  in  teacher  education  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  colleges. — W.  P.  S. 

American  Education.  By  Emma  Rein¬ 
hardt.  N.  Y.  Harper.  1960.  $5.00. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  basic  text  in 
the  introduction  to  American  education.  The 
first  edition  appeared  in  1954.  The  maferial 
is  organized  around  four  major  topics;  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  profession;  culture  and  education; 
the  educational  ladder;  and  administration 
and  finance.  Chapter  summaries,  questions, 
exercises,  and  bibliographies  make  the  volume 
suitable  as  a  text  for  a  first  or  orientation 
course  in  education. — W.  P.  S. 


Last  winter  after  I  read  report  after 
report  of  refusal  by  voters  to  approve 
even  modest  tax  increases,  I  got  to 
musing  and  put  some  of  the  stuff  on 
paper. 

The  |)eople  all  over  the  country  are 
afraid,  afraid  of  their  jobs,  afraid  of 
Russia,  afraid  of  inflation,  mystified 
and  terrified  by  the  gold  drain — they 
don’t  know  what  “gold  drain”  means, 
but  they’re  sure  it  means  something 
aw'ful.  Grnsequently,  they’re  walking 
about  bewildered,  are  behaving  instinc¬ 
tively,  and  with  rather  sketchy  thought. 

They  know  they  can’t  cut  the  grocery 
bill — they  wish  they  could,  but  they 
can’t.  They  know  they  can’t  cut  down  on 
the  car,  refrigerator,  and  'TV  payinents 
unless  they  lose  those  possessions,  and 
they  don’t  want  to.  They  don’t  want  yet 
to  cut  amusements  and  luxuries  bke 
gambUng  and  fancy  dinners  and  liquor, 
but  they  think  they  may  have  to  after  a 
while.  They  know  they  can’t  cut  the 
federal  tax  and  they  probably  wouldn’t 
if  they  could  because  the  fear  of  Russia 
prevents  that. 

They  know  that  if  we’re  not  to  stop 
payments  on  our  cars  and  turn  them 
back,  we’ll  continue  to  be  tied  up  with 
trafiBc  jams  and,  so,  they  are  willing  to 
spend  more  money  on  roads — provided, 
of  course,  the  money  doesn’t  come  from 
the  property  tax,  and  they  don’t  like  to 


have  it  come  out  of  the  gasoline  tax, 
either. 

They  also  realize  that  the  hospitals 
for  the  mentally  ill  must  be  maintained 
or  the  inmates  may  get  loose  and  kill 
somebody.  They  realize  that  we  have  to 
have  state  police,  sewage  disposal,  and 
a  number  of  other  things  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  life  and  health.  They 
also  realize  that  there  must  be  some  edu¬ 
cation  provided  for  the  youngsters,  but 
they’re  a  little  doubtful  as  to  how  much 
is  necessary,  and  they  say,  “The  kids 
never  had  it  so  good.” 

Many  of  these  things  they’re  willing 
to  throw  on  the  state’s  shoulders  and 
assume  that  somehow  the  legislature 
can  find  a  source  of  money  lying  around 
which  can  be  tapped — money  that  no 
one  really  owns,  or  is  having  fun  with, 
or  saving  for  a  rainy  day,  or  living  on, 
and  is  deliverable  in  such  small  bits  that 
no  one  notices  it  much;  and,  so,  the 
state  taxes  go  up,  especially  the  sales  tax. 

All  this  fear,  however,  does  make  the 
people  a  little  panicky  and,  so,  they’ve 
taken  a  club  to  knock  the  devil  out  of  the 
one  thing  they  can  beat  up  and  that’s 
anything  that  involves  local  taxes. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  dema¬ 
gogues  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  As  I  send  this  in,  “Times”  are 
getting  better — ^Thank  God  for  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy. 
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If  your  five-year-old  child  enters  the 
first  grade  this  fall,  he  will  stand  in  one 
of  five  groups:  the  2  per  cent  who  are 
at  the  nursery  school  level  of  develop¬ 
ment;  the  23  per  cent  who  are  at  the 
kindergarten  level;  the  50  per  cent 
w’ho  are  at  the  first-grade  level;  the  23 
per  cent  who  are  at  the  second-grade 
level;  or  the  2  per  cent  who  are  at  the 
level  of  Grade  Three.  This  means  the 
children  in  this  first  grade  will  repre¬ 
sent  a  spread  of  five  years  in  physical 
and  mental  development.  These  first- 
graders,  moreover,  will  be  closer  togeth¬ 
er  than  they  will  ever  be  again.  Next 
year  they  will  have  expanded  over  a 
seven-grade  range  instead  of  five,  and 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  sixth  grade, 
they  will  have  a  nine-year  spread,  from 
Grades  Two  to  Ten. 

Now  don’t  be  alarmed!  This  is  the 
normal  human  condition.  Children  have 
always  been  like  this,  and  they  always 
will  be.  What  you  see  reflected  in  this 
distribution  is  the  widely-varying  rates 
of  child-development;  some  children 
mature  slowly,  and  some  rapidly.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  their  intelligence 
or  potential  achievement  (although  this 
factor  might  be  present  too);  it  merely 
means  that  children  come  into  their  in¬ 
tellectual  and  physical  powers  at  radi¬ 
cally  different  rates,  and  not  all  at  the 
same  rate. 


But  if  I  were  you,  I  should  be  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  one  aspect  of  the 
school  program:  to  what  extent  is  the 
teacher  going  to  reckon  with  your 
child’s  level  of  maturity?  What  I  really 
mean  is :  to  what  extent  will  the  teacher 
vary  the  activities  and  expectations  to 
accommodate  the  total  spread  of  ma¬ 
turity  in  that  first-grade  room?  The 
name  for  this  accommodation  is 
"pacing.”  If  your  child  falls  within  the 
2  per  cent  of  the  children  who  stand 
at  the  third-grade  level  of  maturity, 
must  he  endure  the  dull,  insipid  les¬ 
sons  of  others  whom  he  has  long  out¬ 
grown?  If  he  falls  within  the  2  per  cent 
who  are  now  at  the  nursery  school  level, 
will  he  be  expected  to  do  tasks  which  he 
cannot  even  comprehend,  because  others 
are  succeeding  at  them? 

Of  course,  he  might  be  lucky.  That 

is,  he  might  be  among  the  50  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  class  who  find  the  com¬ 
mon  level  of  work  just  about  right  for 
them. 

Pacing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
skills  for  a  teacher  to  master.  The 
chances  are  he  will  never  have  a  class 
of  pupils  who  won’t  require  this  varied 
treatment;  and  if  the  teacher  withholds 

it,  the  results  can  be  most  painful  and 
even  devastating  to  the  pupils  on  both 
extremes  of  the  human-development 
scale. 
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Handbook  of  Research  Methods  in 
Child  Development.  Edited  by  Paul  Henry 
Mussen.  N.  Y.  John  Wiley  Sons.  1960. 
$15.25. 

Here  is  a  book  for  all  who  do,  or  plan  to 
do,  research  involving  children.  The  volume 
is  designed  to  give  a  broad  coverage  of  re¬ 
search  methodology  .  It  assuredly  achieves  this 
goal.  The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  development  of  the  research 
design  and  with  experimental  methods  in 
research.  This  is  followed  by  chapters  on  the 
study  of  biological  growth  and  development. 
The  cognitive  processes  are  considered  next. 
Part  IV  deals  specifically  with  research  tools 
and  the  study  of  personality  devolpment  while 
the  final  section  covers  the  study  of  the  child's 
social  behavior  and  environment.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  valuable  book  for  researchers 
in  this  field  that  have  yet  been  published. 

W,  P.  S. 

Edlcation  and  the  Human  Quest.  By 
Herbert  A.  Tbelen.  N.  Y.  Harper.  1960. 
$4.75. 

It  is  the  contention  of  Professor  Thelen,  a 
professor  of  education  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  now  on  a  year’s  leave  of  absence 
at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Studies  in  the 
Behavioral  Science  at  Palo  Alto,  that  Ameri¬ 
can  education  is  at  least  fifty  years  behind  the 
social  sciences.  After  a  broad  analysis  of  this 
grave  situation  in  which  specific  weaknesses 
are  pointed  out,  the  author  outlines  an  ex¬ 
citing  program  in  educational  theory  and 
practice  that  would  drastically  change  con¬ 
temporary  education.  In  a  series  of  classroom 
procedures  and  situations.  Dr.  Thelen  offers 
models  to  illustrate  how  the  process  of  edu¬ 
cation  can  become  a  truly  meaningful  process 
of  inquiry. — W.  P.  S. 


Parent  Guidance  in  the  Nursery 
School.  By  Margarete  Ruben.  N.  Y.  Inter¬ 
national  Universities  Press.  1960.  $2.00. 

This  revealing  little  book  demonstrates  the 
application  of  psychoanalytic  educational 
principles  to  specific  problems  that  are  fre¬ 
quent  at  the  nursery-school  level.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  the  individual  child’s  conflict 
and  the  individual  mother’s  needs  and  per¬ 
ceptivity.  The  whole  stress  is  on  the  individu¬ 
al  solution  of  each  problem  as  it  arises  and  in 
tbe  context  in  which  tbe  whole  problem  lies. 
Nursery  teachers  will  find  the  volume  espe¬ 
cially  useful  as  they  deal  with  parents  whose 
children  face  problems.  A  foreword  has  been 
provided  by  Anna  Ereud. — W.  P.  S. 

The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Math¬ 
ematics.  By  Charles  H.  Butler  and  F.  Lyn¬ 
wood  Wren.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill.  1960. 
$7.50. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  indiciate  the  need  for 
a  new  consideration  of  the  teaching  of  second¬ 
ary-school  mathematics  at  this  time.  The  book 
by  Butler  of  Western  Michigan  University 
and  Wren  of  San  Fernando  Valley  State  Col¬ 
lege  is  certainly  a  complete  and  up-to-the- 
minute  answer  to  the  demands  of  teachers  of 
mathematics  as  they  rc'consider  the  place  and 
the  goals  of  their  subjc'ct  in  the  contemporary 
high  school.  The  volume  first  appeared  in 
1941  and  was  revised  in  1950.  In  its  greatly 
enlarged  1960  edition,  it  contains  much  of 
the  new  thinking  and  new  methods  in  mathe¬ 
matics  education  on  the  high-school  level. 
Part  One  brings  together  some  of  the  most 
significant  contemporary  thought  relevant  to 
the  program  in  high  school  mathematics.  Part 
Two  consists  of  a  presentation  of  the  concepts 
and  emphases  in  teaching  high  school  math¬ 
ematics. — W.  P.  S. 
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Pleas*  enter  my  subscription  order  for  the  following  term: 

□  3  years,  $12.00  □  2  years,  $9.00  □  1  year,  $5.00 

(Pleas*  add  50^  per  year  for  foreign  countries)  i 

Q  Ramiltanc*  Micletad  Q  Invoic*  m*  Q  Extend  present  subscription 

Name . Title . 

Affiliation . 

Address . , . 


Build  READING  SKILLS  FOR  EVERY  NEED  .  .  .  with 

BOBBS-MERRILL’S  NEW 

DEVELOPMENTAL  READING  TEXT  WORKBOOKS 

A  COMPLETE  Skill -Building  Program 
for  use  independently  ...  or  with 
, — any  basic  reading  series 


^55  j 

jj 
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SEND  THIS  ORDER  FORM  NOW 

The  Bobbs-Mcrrill  Company,  Inc.,  Dept  EM-1 
1720  East  38th  St.,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 
Please  si'nd  me  Developmental  Reading  Text 
Workbooks,  as  follows; 

Quan.  Grade  Net  Price  Quan.  Grade  Net  Price 


These  new  DEVELOPMENTAL  READING 
TEXT  WORKBOOKS  for  Primer  and  Grades  1 
through  6  provide  intensive  and  extensive  train¬ 
ing  in  all  major  skill  building  areas.  Virtually 
self-teaching,  these  new  text-workbooks  will  help 
you  provide  your  pupils  with  a  sound  basic  read¬ 
ing  foundation  .  .  .  with  renewed  reading  interest 
through  beautiful  4-color  illustrations  and  a  wide 
variety  of  realistic  and  fanciful  content.  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENTAL  READING  TEXT  \\ORKB(X)KS 
accelerate  reading  progress. 

CHECK  THESE  IMPORTANT  FEATURES: 

•  Stimulating  Content  —  builds  reader 
interest! 

•  Carefully  Graded  —  for  use  with  your 
basic  reading  series! 

•  Comprehensive  Exercises — to  develop 
skills  fast! 

•  Includes  These  “Plus"  Skills  — 

Locational  skills 

'  Speed  reading  and  skimming 

c  Oral  and  Choral  Reading 


— 

Primer 

S.54  ... 

.  Grade  4 

S.72 

Study  skills 

— 

Grade  I 

.66  .. 

.  Grade  5 

.72 

PLUS  practice  in  content  reading  for 

— 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

.66  .... 

.66 

_  Grade  6 

.72 

Science,  Social  Studies,  English, 
Music,  Manual  Arts,  Health  and 

Name  . 

— 

— 

Safety. 

Address 

Citv  . 

•  THREE  STANDARDIZED  TESTS  included 

— 

.  Zone  .... 

_  State . 

with  each  Text  Workbook  —  for  pre¬ 
testing,  progress  testing,  and  final 

TH>  BOBB8-MERRILL  COMPANY.  INC. 

A  SUBSIDIAKT  OP  HOWARD  W.  RAMB  A  CO..  INC. 

PubUthart  .Indianapolis  •  new  vopk 


testing! 

Meaningfully  Illustrated  in  full  color! 
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